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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
—>——_——- 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Howe er it be, it seems to me. 
‘Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
| Tennyson. 
LADY MARGARET ALDEN, who had called upon good 
irs. Stone, the rector’s wife, at Anerly Lodge, was 
the daughter of a marquis, and the widow of a 
wealthy commoner, who, in his day, had been a 
prominent politician, a noted wit, and an orator of no 
nean celebrity. Her children had died in early child- 
ood, and she was without very near relatives, but 
she persisted in keeping wp anestablishment in town 
inda home in the country, as she had done during 
the lifetime of her late husband. 


round herself with society of the highest intellectual 
der, and in her drawing-rooms dukes met with 
irtists and authors on terms of perfect equality, and 
ly and melancholy students found themselves con- 
versing at their ease with nobly-born ladies, whose 
ntellectual culture had gained for them the [riend- 
ship of their hostess. 

Lady Margaret was always the central figure at 
hese delightful reunions, and it was frequently said 
f her by her friends, that she would have achieved 
asting literary fame for herself, had shenot devoted 
all her energies to developing the genius and talent 
vi those whom fortune had not blessed. She was 
<aown to a few of her personal friends as the traus- 
lator of an abstruse German work, and as the author 
f& modest volame of poems, to which a none-de- 


lume had been appended, and which had enjoyed a | 


brief popularity many years before. 


To the contrary of what might have been expected | 


of one in her social position, and with her lavish 
ental endowments, the personal appearance of the 
Lady Margaret was not at all imposing. 


Brief in stature, her form was disproportionately | 


stout. Her face was round and full, always flushed, 


Of an eminently | 
social and hospitable disposition, she loved to sur- | 
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| the forehead equally with the cheeks. She was | 
doubie-chinned ; her neck was short and not slender, | 


and her dark hair was beginning to exhibit streaks 
of gray. 
| But one scarcely remembered her personal disad- 
vantages, when looking into her eyes, which were | 
very beautiful and full of soul. They were of asoft | 
; hazel colour, and capable of expressing the minutest | 
shades of feeling. Her countenance, too, expressed 
character and intellectuality, and always wore a 
genial, kindly expression that sufficiently indicated 
her disposition. She exercised exquisite taste in 
| dress, thus greatly modifying her undue amplitude. 
| She was seated upon the sofa, at the moment of 
Mrs. Stone’s entrance into the drawing-room, but 
arose and came forward with a smiling face and out- 
stretched hands. 
| “Thad no idea that your ladyship was at Alden 
Hall,” said the rector’s wife,when they had exchanged 
greetings. “I supposed that you were in town——” 
; - “Sol was, two days since!” said Lady Margaret, 
resuming her seat. “I am going back to-morrow. 
| I found it necessary to make a flying visit to the 
Hall, and I could not go back to town without having 
first seen you. I have just returned from the rec- 
tory, which looks strangely deserted. Your servants 
said I should find you here, and I came at once.” 

“Tam glad you did,” declared Mrs. Stone, between 
whom and her visitor a warm friendship had for 
years subsisted—a friendship founded upon mutual 
assistance in benevolent labours among the parish 
poor. “I should not have been able to call upon you 
at the Hall, as I promised to remain here until my 
husband's return. You know that Mrs. Polack, 
whom you met once or twice at the rectory, is 
dead ?”’ 

“ Yes, and I hear that she has left a young niece 
| and ason, both of whom are quite stricken by her 
death,” responded Lady Margaret, in a tone of sym- 
pathy. 

* They feel their bereavement with unusual keen- 
ness, I believe,” assented Mrs. Stone, her eyes filling 
with tears at the remembrance of the desolate look 
of poor Alix. “Bnt the young recover from these | 














blows sooner than those who are older. Besides, 
Alix was not really Mrs. Polack’s niece.” 
“ Not her niece!” said Lady Margaret, absently. 


* No—she was noteven any connection. She has 


| ©romantic history, which is not generally known. 


Indeed, I believe Mr. Stone and myself were the 
ouly confidants of poor Mrs. Polack in the affair.” 

Lady Margaret looked up with an expression of in- 
terest upon her pleasant face, and thus encouraged, the 
rector’s wife, who dearly loved a friendly gossip with 
an attentive listener, went on to relate all she knew 
of the history of Alix. She had gathered con- 
siderable information during her stay at Anerly 
Lodge, Alix and her betrothed husband having 
deemed it best to make the whole story known to 
her. 

‘‘How very strange and very interesting!” ex 
claimed Lady Margaret, when the good dame had 
concluded her recital. “There is certainly some 
mystery about her. After the recent visit of her 
singular guardian, I should think she would feel un 
safe here!” 

“T believe Mr. Polack is secretly anxious about 
her,” said the rector’s wife. “Alix is betrothed tv 
him, and they purpose marrying in a twelvemonth !’ 

“ And iu the meantime ?” 

“ Alix is to have a sort of duenna to watch over 
her safety. Besides, Mr. Polack will visit her as 
frequently as may be necessary.” 

Lady Margaret looked thoughtful, and after a mo 
ment’s silence, said: 

“T should like to see this young girl, Mrs. 
Stone a r 

The sentence was not completed. 

For, as Lady Margaret instinctively paused, the 
drawing-room door was hastily opened, and Alix, 
pale as death, and with her brown eyes full of a 
shuddering horror, entered their presence, hastening 
to the side of Mrs. Stone, as if seeking her protec- 
tion. 
* Whatis the matter, my dear?” asked the rector’s 
wife, arising to her feet. 

Alix strove to command herself, and answered, in 


| tones expressive of fear : 
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“Oh, Mrs. Stone, he is here—I have seen him——” 
“ Who, Alix ?” 
“ My guardian ! 


He is lurking about at the foot 


of the garden, and I am afraid he intends to carry me 
away from here. Oh, if Rellew were only at home !” 

Mrs. Stone looked at Lady Margaret in dismay, 
and then wound her arms around Alix, as if deter- 
mined that no one should remove her from her em- 
brace. 

“If Mr. Stone were only~ here,” she sighed. 
* There’s no use in wishing for him or Rellen, either, 
my dear,” she added. ‘ But do not fear. I will 
protect you.” 

She spoke determinedly, as if she felt herself 


capable of braving anyone in defence of her young 
charge, and Alix, soothed by her manner, soon grew 
calm and self-composed. 


As, at length, she withdrew herself from the em- 
brace of good Mrs. Stone, and was introduced to 
Lady Margaret, she became conscious that the 
noble visitor was regarding her with a strangely in- 
tense gaze. 


She looked very lovely, as, blushing with embar- 
rassment, she stood before her ladyship, her black 
hair blown about her head in admirable disorder, and | 
her soft brown eyes, with their fluttering light, fixed 
upon the countenance of the visitor. 

“You look like one who was very dear to me, 
Miss Erle,” said Lady Margaret, at length, with a 
sigh. 

Alix, not knowing if a reply were necessary, re- 
mained silent, and the rector's wife said, anxiously: 

“Tam not sure but I ought to send Alix away 
somewhere. This guardian of hers cannot mean her 
any good, and I fear he may mean her harm. Ought 
I not to take her to the rectory immediately, Lady 
Margaret ?” 

“T am inclined to think she would be no safer 
there than here,” answered Lady Margaret. “Yet 
she ought to be removed from the Lodge im- 
mediately. There is nothing to prove that this man 
is what he claims to be—her guardian—but there is 
much evidence that he is an evil-minded person, who 
seeks to injure her. His first appearance at the 
Lodge, his recent visit, his disguise, and the singular 
manner in which he is even now lurking around the 
premises, all show that he is a man to be feared and 
guarded against.” 

She paused, seemed thoughtful, and soon re- 
sumed: 

“TI think I can offer you effectual protection, Miss 
Erle.” 

“You, Lady Margaret!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone, 
in surprise, while Alix regarded her ladyship won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, I. I am alone in the world, without hus- 
band or children, and frequently my house seems un- 
endurably lonely. Come and be a daughter to me, 
Miss Erle. Brighten my home with your presence. 
Let me hear your voice and laughter in my lonely 
rooms. In return, I will protect you from this 
guardian of yours, and endeavour to make you 
happy.” 

Alix looked surprised at this unexpected pro- 
posal, and Lady Margaret continued : 

“T have long had the idea of finding some young 
girl who would be more to me than a mere com- 
panion, but until now I have seen no one to whom 
my heart has been drawn as it has to you. I do not ask 
you to be my hired companion, Miss Erle, but my 
young friend, my guest, if you will.” 

There was a dawning tenderness in her ladyship’s 
gaze at Alix, who blushed and stammered, and looked 
to Mrs. Stone to decide for her. 

“It isa splendid chance for you, my dear,” said 
the rector’s wife, decidedly. 

“ But Rellen ” breathed the maiden, shily. 

“ Rellen will be delighted, Iam sure. He cannot 
stay here to guard you; he cannot have -you with 
him ; and your marriage will not take place until the 
expiration of your year of mourning. Under these 
circumstances, he will feel it a great relief to have 
you under the charge of Lady Margaret Alden.” 

“ And he can visit you whenever he wishes,” said 
Lady Margaret, feeling a thrill of tenderness, as she 
looked upon the pale, disturbed face of the young 
girl. 

Alix summoned courage to look up into the face of 
her newly-found friend, and, as she encountered that 
look of involuntary tenderness, the colour came 
into her cheeks, a bright smile mantled her face, and 
she held out her hand, saying : 

“ Rellen will thank your ladyship far better than I 
ean do. But I am grateful for your kindness, and 








will try to be a daughter to you.” 
“ You will go then?” 
Alix replied in the affirmative. 
Greatly pleased at her decision, the warm-hearted 
lady drew the girl towards her and kissed her. 
“You will not repent it, my dear,” she said, kindly. 


friends, who will become your friends. There are 
two, in particular, who are very dear to me, and 
whom you must know. One of them was but recently 
married to the Earl of Roslyn——” 

Alix started in surprise. 

“You have heard of her, I see,” said Lady Mar 
garet, smiling. “She was the Lady Adine Sayton, 
and | dare say you read an account of her marriage 
in the daily papers. She has been a cherished pet 
of mine ever since her childhood. The other to 
whom I referred is her brother, the young Viscount 
Sayton. I love him as if he were my own son.” 

Alix drooped her head to conceal the blushes that 
suffused her face at the mention of the name of her 
young rescuer, but her emotion passed unnoticed. 
Lady Margaret was too absorbed in her thoughts of 
the young people she had named to observe Alix, and 
good Mrs. Stone was engaged in speculating upon 
the relationship between the Saytons and her visi- 
tor. 

“The Lady Adine Sayton and the young viscount 
once visited at Alden Hall, I believe,” said the rec- 
tor's wife. “ Are they not your ladyship’s sister’s chil- 
dren?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Lady Margaret, smilingly. 


| ‘They are no relations to me, but I love them very 


dearly. They always call me ‘aunt,’ however. 
There is a reason for that, which I will explain. I 
had once a lovely young niece, the only child of my 
dead sister. This niece,” and her ladyship’s brow 
became graver, ‘ married’ Sir William Villers. Their 
marriage was very happy, and one child resulted 
from their union. Sir William died, and my poor 
niece seemed to pine away under her terrible grief, 
and we feared that she would soon follow her husband 
to the grave. Yet he had scarcely been dead a year 
when she married Sir Horace Hawkwade, a friend of 
her late husband. A year after this second marriage 
she died. Her child did not long survive her. Of 
course, I always felt a strong interest in Sir Horace, 


as the husband of my poor Ada, and when the young 
Saytons were left to his hip, I became 
their friend and adviser, mother. I be- 


lieve the dear children love me as they would have 
loved their mother.” 

And her face became almost radiant in its 
pleasant 

Alix cid Beh Santer nk Gap ines colonials 
Margaret, for she felt her own respond to hers 
in growing affection, This sentiment was plainly 
apparent in her gaze, and the visitor read it easily 
enough, as she regarded the maiden. 

From that moment they understood each other, 
and a foundation for the most tender friendship for 
each other was laid in their hearts. 

“ While I am gossiping here,” said Lady Margaret, 
with a smile, “that guardian of yours, Miss Erle, 
may be resolving to come boldly to the house. I 
think we had better take our departure immediately. 
It will not take you long to gather together your 
trinkets and a change of garments.” 

“ Am I, then, to go to-night ?” asked Alix, with an 
inquiring glance at Mrs. Stone. 

“Yes, dear,” responded the rector's wife ; “ the 
sooner you go, the safer you will be. Don't tell any 
of the servants that you intend going away. Aud 
do not take all your clothing. Your enemy is very 
cunning, but you can easily evade his pursuit 
now, for who would think of looking for you in the 
family of the Lady Margaret Alden ?” 

Thus counselled, Alix retired from the drawing- 
room, and hastened to herown chamber. She had 
no need to change her simple attire ; and to don a close- 
fitting mantle of black silk, a bonnet and veil, and 
to throw upon her arm the Indian shawl which 
Rellen Polack had given her, was but the work of a 
minute. She then put her trinkets and a change of 
garments into a large dressing-bag, and returned to 
the drawing-room, without having seen any of the 
servants of the establishment. 

“You are very prompt, my dear,” said the rector’s 
wife. “I think now that, instead of getting into 
Lady Margaret’s carriage at the door, where you 
might be seen, you had better walk on down the 
road until you reach Mr. Wynton’s gate. Lady 
Margaret will take you up there, and it will look to 
her servants as if you were a member of Mr. Wyn- 
ton’s family.” 

“We cannot be too cautious, Miss Erle,” said her 
ladyship. “I am prepared to challenge the right of 
your guardian to claim you, and to compel him to 
show proofs of his claims; yet still Iam inclined to 
follow the advice of Mrs. Stone, and avoid, if -possi- 
ble, a meeting with him. Willyou be afraid to walk 
on alone?” 

“Oh, no,” declared Alix, approaching Mrs. Stone 
to bid her farewell. 

The rector’s wife embraced her, blessed her, and 
wept over her, for she had become greatly attached 
to the young girl, but the parting was not prolonged. 





“You will not be lenely, for I have many young 


Alix turned away, with mingled smiles and tears, 


and then, with a long look around the room where 
she had spent so many happy honrs, and one too 
at the great arm-chair where Mrs. Polack had been 
“wont to sit, she quitted the room in silence. 

She did not go out at the front door, before whic, 
stood Lady Margaret's carriage, with its attendant 
coachman and footmen, but made her way to , 


| narrow private door, at the opposite side of the 


house. This door was screened by a thick shrubbery, 
and she entered it, confident that the enemy wouiq 
not think of looking for her in that lonely and sol- 
dom-used spot. 

One quick sob escaped her lips as she stepped 
over the threshold, and realized that she was leay- 
ing the home that had sheltered her from her earlies; 
recollections, but she did not permit herself to give 
way to grief or tears. 

The presiding angel of that dwelling had gon. 
to a celestial home, and she believed that her 
betrothed would counsel her to do as she was now 
doing. 

So, finding a balm for the sting of that sad depar 
ture, Alix flitted on through the shrubbery, withou 
a backward glance at the dear old walls, and soon 
gained the road ata point where she could not bh: 
seen from 

And then she hurried onward towards the nearest 
neighbour’s-—the Mr, Wynton to whom Mrs. Stou 
had alluded. The house, an old-fashioned country- 
seat, stood far back from the road, and Alix seatei 
herself upom a bench by the gate, congratulating her- 
self that she ould not be seen from the dwelling. 

She had waited but a few minutes when La‘; 
Margaret's carriage made its appearance ; she was 
taken up, and with her new friend was being rapidly 
carried away from the place where her enemy was 
lurking. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Not from mine own weak morits will I draw 
Tho smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt; 
For she had eyes and chose -. N 
T'U see before ; when I do 


SF 
. Othello. 
Loxp Ros.yn ‘hastened to his stady, and pro- 
ceeded to review the of his visit to his 
bride’s boudoir. He 


reception of his gaze. 

“She could not have looked at me like that, if 
there had been guile in her soul,” he thought. “! 
fear I spoke too harshly to her, Perhaps, after all, 
she knows no more of the owner of that glove | 
found in her room than I know myself. Perhaps 
not somuch. Asto the bracelet, the explanation 
is simple. She tried to write ‘ Adine’ within it, and 
was chagrined because her writing resembled another 
name more than her own. She is an angel, and I 
have wronged her by my base suspicions. I do not 
deserve that she should love me. Yet,” he added, 
with a flush of hope kindling in his dark cheeks, 
“as she loves no one else, why may I not win hor 
heart? It is certainly greatly in my favour that 
she liked me well enough to become my wife. And 
if devotion and love can win her affection, 1 know 
that she must eventually love me.” 

He leaned back in his study-chair, and shaded his 
face with his hands, while he gave up his soul 
happy dreams of a future, made blessed by the affec- 
tion and tender sympathy of his young bride, oi a 
future when all coldness and mystery should be 
swept from between them, and the mists of mis- 
understanding fully dissipated by the warm sun vo! 
love. 

He was thus dreaming, with a look of yearnlug 
tenderness in his eyes, and a bright smile upon his 
lips, when his relative, Vayle Malvern, entered his 
presence, announcing himself bya preliminary knock. 

In an instant the tender smile and the bright 
glance had vanished from the earl’s face, as indica- 
tions of a mood too sacred to be beheld by any other 
than she who had evoked it, and his lordship with- 
drew his hand from his face, and looked up with his 
usual calm and grave demeanour. sh abs 

“Busy with your books, as usual, Roslyn?” said 
Malvern, coming forward. . j pains 

“ Not too busy to see you, Vayle, if you wish it, 
yesponded the earl. “ Help yourself toa seat. Where 
‘have you been ail the evening ?” ‘ 

“ Paying a parting visit to our friend, Mrs. Adriav. 
‘Have you forgotten that the handsome widow leaves 
to-morrow for Vienna ?” sta 

“She is really going then?” said the earl, indif- 
ferently. 

His lordship’s tone betrayed how little he cared 
for his former love, and Malvern thought within b's 
heart that Mrs. Adrian had spared her self-admirs- 
tion a decided shock in thus hastening her dep» 
ture. 
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“Yes, she is really going, my lord,” he answered. 
“ She expected you to call this evening, she said, and 
seemed piqued because you did not come!” 

“She ought to have considered you as my repre- 
sentative, Vayle. Lady Roslyn proposed going, but 
as she called at Mrs, Adrian’s yesterday for the pur- 
of bidding her farewell, it was unnecessary 
Of course, I did not wish to go with- 


pose of b 
to go again. 
out my wife!” 

A half-smile flickered about Malvern’s mouth, and 
he regarded the earl with a steady though furtive 
glance, as he said: 

“But Mrs. Adrian expected you without Lady 

Rosh n!” 

’ “ Dia she?” asked his lordship, carelessly. “She 
ought to have remembered that I am a married 
man.” 

“She did remember it,” laughed Malvern; “ re- 
nembered the fact, I think, with sorrow!” 

The earl did not show any consciousness of plea- 
sure at this remark. On the contrary, it seemed to 
annoy him. ; , 

“T am glad that Mrs. Adrian is going away, 
Vayle,” he said, gravely. “ Yet I am glad that she 
came here. Would to heaven I had seen her be- 
fore my marriage !” 

Malvern looked surprised, and said : 

“You would not, then, have married the Lady 
Adine?” 

“Yes, I should, and with a keener and juster ap- 
preciation of her noble character. It bas been the 
bane of my existence—my early love for Henrietta 
Adrian. I was but a boy then, and I almost deified 
her. I wonder how I could ever have admired her. 
Thank heaven she jilted me, instead of marrying 
me! But if I had seen her only a few weeksago, I 
should never have fallen into an error which I now 
fear may wreck my happiness,” and his lordship’s 
brows darkened with gloom, as he remembered the 
compact which he had proposed to his young wife 
upon their bridal night—the compact that rose now 

like an insuperable barrier between them. 

“Mrs. Adrian would feel flattered if she could hear 
your complimentary remarks, Roslyn,” laughed Mal- 
vern, “Do you know why she came here?” 

The earl replied in the negative. 

“She came te awaken your old fancy for her, to 
entrap you! I could see her object plain enough,” 
said Vayle, with apparent frankness, desiring to 
fathom the heart of his relative. “ Possibly, she 
fancied you would discard Lady Roslyn for her 
sake——” 

An angry flush mounted te the very forehead of 
Lord Roslyn, and his voice was stern and decided, as 
he exclaimed: 

“T cannot listen to such words, even uttered in 
jest, Vayle. If Mrs. Adrian had any such thoughts 
or designs, they must have perished at the moment 
when she first beheld Lady Roslyn. Her vanity 
would have been more than human, if she had 
seriously believed she could rival the Lady Adine. 
Why, she looks an elderly woman beside my wife!” 
and his tone thrilled with pride as he pronounced 
that tender, sacred name. “She took the best and 
most thorough mode of disenchanting me, when she 
brought herself in contact with the fresh and spark- 
ling beauty of Lady Roslyn. . 1 am glad she is going. 
It has given me a continual pang to see my wife so 
attentive to that false-hearted woman, and to hear 
her praise her!” 

A strangely disconteuted look passed over Mal- 
vern’s face at this announcement, as he realized 
that the only result of Mrs. Adrian’s visits bad been 
to cause the earl to fall in love with his own wife, 
but he did not despair of yet bringing about a separa- 
tion between his relative and his young bride. 

“Yes, I’m glad she’s going,” reiterated the earl. 
“She was not a fitting friend for Lady Roslyn. So 
fafse a woman as she, could have nothing in com- 
mon with my wife!” 

“ Yet the courftess admired her !” 

“ Adine is so pure. and truthful herself that she 
believes all other women to be so. Besides, she be- 
lieved Mrs. Adrian to be my friend!” 

Malvern’s lips wreathed themselves into a peculiar 
smile, which succeeded in its object—that of irritat- 
ing the earl. 

“What do you mean, Vayle;” he demanded, “by 
smiling in that manner when I speak of my young 
wife as being pure and truthful? If you are think- 
ing of that scene we both witnessed a fortnight 
since, let me again tell you that Lady Roslyn knew 
nothing of the visit of that man to her boudoir. He 
was some prowling thief, who was frightened before 
effecting his object.” 

“Tam glad you think so, my lord.” 

_ “Think so! Vayle, I will not listen to your base 
indinuations. Unless you speak and think of Lady 
Roslyn with the respect she deserves, my roof shall 
no longer shelter you. You must think me strangely 
lacking in spirit, to allow those who sit at my table 


to wound me as you are trying to do in my honour 


“Stay, my lord,” interposed Malvern, with well- 
affected sorrow. “If I have wrongly insinuated 
anything against your honour, I am willing you 
should expel me from your home. Whatever I have 
said or thought, has been prompted by my regard 
for your reputation’and happiness. As you are the 
head and representative of our family, I have a per- 
sonal interest in your reputation,” 

“True,” said the earl, more calmly. 

“ After that evening, when I accidentally beheld 
a gentleman descending from Lady Roslyn’s rooms, 
by the tree that shades one of her windows, I tried 
to stifle my doubts and fears, in obedience to your 
wishes. I said to myself that her ladyship did not 
know of the man’s presence in her chamber ; that it 
was but a mere coincidence that he should have vi- 
sited her rooms on her bridal night ; and that he had 
gone there twicefrom motives of plunder only!” 

** You reasoned rightly, Vayle !”’ 

“T said also to myself that he must have gained 
something by his first visit, else he would not have 
repeated it. He must have stolen something of 
value-———” 

“ That does not follow. He stole nothing, for no- 
thing has. been missed. I think he came rather to 
reconnoitre, that he might return at any time. But 
you called him a gentleman ?” 

“ He had all the appearance of one, and I there- 
fore call him so !” 

A shadow gathered in the dark eyes of the earl, 
and he said: 

“ Gentleman or not, he will not repeat his visit, I 
fancy. Lady Roslyn keeps her window closed now 
in the eyening !” 

“ Still, these burglars are very artful, Roslyn,” 
suggested Malvern. “ You will not be offended with 
me, I hope, my lord—but 1 saw this same man again 
to-night!” 

The earl almost sprang from his chair, and con- 
fronted his kinsman with a face so pale and stern 
that Malvern shrank back before it. 
m ‘p You have seen the man again ! 

e »” 

“ At Lady Roslyn’s window. It seems but a few 
minutes since——” 

The earl's features relaxed, he drew a sigh of re- 
lief, and said, smilingly : 

“Your fears have misled you, Vayle. It was I 
whom yousaw at Lady Roslyn’s window. Indeed, I 
had hardly regained my study when you came in!” 

Malvern looked puzzled. In his heart he felt a 
deep chagrin, for he had imagined that he had that 
to say which would turn the earl’s love for his bride 
into a bitter aversion. 

“Tam glad it was you, Roslyn,” he said, with 
affected warmth. “But you will not blame me for 
my fears. There was such a mystery about the scene 
that I did not once dream of its being you.” 

“ Mystery !” repeated his lordship. 

“ Yes. e thing looked mysterious to me, since 
I could not know its hero was you!” replied Mal- 
vern, his voice having a thread of disappointment in 
it. “As I rode up the avenue, I very naturally raised 
my eyes to the dow of the countess’s room, wherea 
light was plainly perceptible through the drawn cur- 
tains. While I was looking, the curtain was partially 
drawn aside, and for an instant I saw distinctly a 
man’s face, at the partly-opened window. I did not 
recognize it, of course, bat I thought it was the face 
of the man whom we saw descend by means of the 
tree. The next moment the face was withdrawn, 
and in another moment the lights in her ladyship’s 
room were suddenly extinguished. It was some 
minutes before they were relighted. And in the in- 
terval, pardon me, Roslyn, I thought that someone 
crept out upon the baleony and descended by the 
tree. I saw no one, it is true, after 1 saw the man 
at the window, and, as that man wes yourself, why, 
of course, I was mistaken as to the rest!” 

Lord Roslyn found himself unable to reply. 

He turned his back upon the light and upon his 
kinsman, and covered his face with his hands. 

He remembered that when he had sought his 
bride’s apartment, he had found her door locked. 
He remembered that her room was in utter darkness, 
the lamps being unlighted. He remembered hew, 
when he had relighted them, his young wife had 
stood like a statue before him, pale and frightened, 


Where was 





with even a look of terror in her eyes. Her manner 
had been incoherent, her explanations vagne. She 
had said that she liked to sit in the darkness—yet 
her light had evidently been extinguished, only at 
yo moment when he had first knocked upon her 


Why had she so long delayed admitting him ? Had 
she been aware of the presence of the man in her 
rooms? Couldit be possible that she was conspiring 
to deceive her husband, and that she had held three 








interviews with this mysterious personage who had 





made his ingress and egress to her rooms like a 
common burglar ? 

The array of evidence was terribly against the 
young Lady Roslyn, and it was sscareely to be 
wondered that her husband’s heart grew stern and 
overflowing with bitterness, as ‘he feared she had de- 
ceived him, and that he was even now but the sport 
of her deceptions. 

He lost sight of the few arguments'by which he 
had bolstered up his faith in her. He ‘tried to re- 
call them, but they seemedso weak and puerile that 
he wondered that they could ever have seemed to 
him proofs, 

Yet he did not now utterly condemn her. He had 
grown to love her so fondly, so passionately, with 
such self-abnegation and devotion, that even all the 
evidence that had gathered itself against her, failed 
to quite convince him of her perfidy and unworthi- 
ness. 

He resolved that he would not condemn her until 
he had laid his discoveries before her, and received 
an explanation from her lips. And that.explanation 
he resolved to seek upon the morrow. 

While he was thus suffering and thinking, Malvern 
maintained a respectful silence. He had gainedfrom 
the manner of his relative a clue to the mystery that 
had interested him. With his usual astuteness, he 
reasoned that the strange visitor of the countess had 
been in her apartments that evening, and had made 
his escape at the moment when the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and just before the visit of the earl to his 
young bride. 

The earl at last broke the heavy silence, saying, in 
a voice that sounded hollow, in spite of his efforts 
to render it’natural : 

“You manufactured a pretty little mystery out of 
my visit to Lady Roslyn’s rooms, Vayle. [| little 
thought, as I relighted the lamps, that their sudden 
going out would figure as the principal incident in 
a little romance. It’s a pity to spoil your imagin- 
ings, but I desire you to understand, Vayle, that 
Lady Roslyn has my entire confidence, and that I 
know she is as pure as an angel !” 

“ Of course she is!” said the crestfallen Malvern, 
scarcely knowing what to make of this emphatic as- 
cena “J did not maan to imply anything against 

er——” 

“Certainly not!” interrupted Lord Roslyn, 
haughtily. “I think no one would dare to imply 
anything against my wife. But we have discussed 
her name enough. I understand your devotion to me, 
Vayle, and appreciate it. With that, let us change 
the subject.” 

Notwithstanding that he felt crestfallen at the 
manner of his noble relative, Malvern felt a convic- 
tion that his schemes had not been altogether fruit- 
less. He felt convinced that his lordship had not all 
the faith in his bride which he pretended to have. 
But it was his object no longer to irritate the earl, 
and he therefore talked of Mrs. Adrian, of the neigh- 
bours, of the festivities planned by some of his 
friends, and casually mentioned that Harold Bevan, 
of whom mention has been made as a former lover of 
the countess, had been spending some days in the 
neighbourhood. 

When he had sped this last shaft at the wounded 
heart of his lordship, he arose, said good-night, and 
took his departure, retiring to his own room, in high 
good-humour with himself and his prospects. 

The earl’s first movement, on finding himself 
alone, was to lock his door to guard against iutru- 
sion, and then he took out the glove he had found 
upon the floor of his bride’s boudoir, and examined it 
more carefully than he had done before. 

“No burglar ever wore that glove,” he whispered, 
turning the envelope around in his hand, and looking 
at its scarcely soiledsurface. “It is small, andshows 
that the hand that wore it is well-shaped. The 
perfume about it is very delicate. And here, upon 
the forefinger, is the impress of a ring—a ring, set 
with a stone. Evidently, the owner of this glove 
has the tastes and habitsof a gentleman. In shert,” 
and a wild, despairing look gathered strength upon 
his face, “I may as well give up my idea that it was 
a common housebreaker who entered my wife’s cham- 
ber. This mysterious visitor is no plunderer.” 

This admission cost him a so terrible that it 
seemed to him worse than that which rives the soul 
from the body. 

“Tf he be not a thief, what then is he?” he asked, 
hoarsely, eyeing the glove with glances of loathing. 
“Does Adine repent her marriage with me? If she 
were free, would ghe marry this midnight visitor of 
hers?” 

He flung the tell-tale glove upon the table, and 
walked hurriedly backwards and forwards, a prey 

to the intensest and bitterest passions. 

“When Iam in her presence and look into her 
eyes, I believe her pure and true,” he thought. 

“When Iam away from her, and consider all this 





evidence against her, I cannot help doubting her 
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Oh, Adine, so beautiful, so beloved—yet so false | 
and he groaned heavily. “I should not wonder,” he | 
added, as a sudden thought obtruded itself upon his 
mind, “if she had given that bracelet, my mother’s | 
bracelet, to that visitor of hers. Itlooksso, Her | 
agitation whenever I mentioned it, her singular dis- 
covery of it to-night—yes, yes, she must have given | 
it to him. Vayle saw him at her window, as he tried | 
to escape. [heard voices as I knocked at her door. | 
They extinguished the lights to enable him to escape, | 
unseen by Vayle. By heaven, l understand it all. | 
She gave him the trinket, and then communicated | 
with him, after she found out how precious it was | 
to me. And to-night he came to return it! J 
suppose they laughed together over my credulity. 
Oh, Adine! Adine !” 

He uttered her name with a wild sad wail, that 
rang through the lonely room like the utterance of a | 
lost spirit. 

“TI will not condemn her unheard,” he said, a feeble 
hope breaking through his despair. “I will tell her 
everything, and see what she has to say. I dare not 
see her to-night, lest I frighten her, But in the 
morning, I shall be calm, and then I will draw from 
her her secret. She cannot be false to me. I know 
she is not—my beautiful Adine, my wife!” 

But even as he whispered to himself these words of 
hope and encouragement, he sat down and buried 
his face in his hands, giving way to the wildest 
despair! 

: (To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

lt has been calculated by Professor Breithaupt 
that during the 640 years which they have been! 
worked, dating down to 1825, the mines of Freiberg 
produced not less than 82,000 ewt, of silver, and that 
the amount yielded in 1850 alone was not less than 
800,000 thalers. 

An English engineer has just laid before the 
Emperor of the French the plans for a monster raft, 
to be placed ou three steamers, each supplied with 
an engine of 1,000-horse power. This raft would 
convey trains in all seasons from Calais to Dover in 

» incredibly short space of time, and at fabulously 
diminished fares. 
SMALL PHILOSOPHERS. 

‘Tne world is full of small philosophers, ready at a 
moment's notice to give you reasons “as plenty as 
blackberries ” for anything whatever. They as a 
gencral thing believe that the:changes of the moon 
have an important influence upon the weather ; that 
if the new moon lies horizontally it is a “dry 
moon,” and if it stands vertically it is a “ wet moon.” 
They will generally tell you that the moisture which 
gathers upon the outside of a pitcher of ice water in 
a warm day, is the “ sweating” of the pitcher; and 
they believe that a waggon draws easier because the 
hindwheels are much larger than the others. They 
are men who believe implicitly in all the traditions 
of their fathers, and who carry with them through 
life the prejudices which they imbibe in their youth. 
Anything, no matter how absurd it may be, provided 
it does not conflict with their preconceived opinions, 
may be palmed off for truth ; utterly innocent of logic, 
the form of a syllogism is sufficient to convince 
them, the truth of premises or the justness of an in- 
fereuce never being called in question so long as it 
leaves their prejudices undisturbed. ‘They are fond 
of glittering generalities, and of high-sounding as- 
sertions ; and words, so long as they seem to mean 
something, are enough for them without sense. 

Upon them charlatans thrive; and it is sufficient 
evidence that the mass of society is made up of just 
such people as we have described that so many im- 
postors, in medicine and law, and in politics and re- 
ligion, are enabled to fatten themselves upon it. 

The tendency of mechanical study is to sweep 
away prejudice, to enlarge and liberalize views, and 
to induce men to subject to rigid and logical analysis 
everything which demands belief. The vast interest 
which is now shown in mechanical science, is pro- 
ducing a set of hardheaded and determined thinkers, 
who are not likely to be deceived by such arts as 
have in past times, so to speak, led the world by the 
nose. 

We see hope for the future in the developments of 
the present, and even in some of the vicious tenden- 
cies of the times we see agencies at work which will, 
we are confident, effect their own cure. Meanwhile 


naught that these modern perfections are to be fit 
for no more ignoble use than that of decorating 
museums of antiquity? It would appear so. With 
3,600 lbs. of nitro-glycerine as much deadly work 
can be performed as with 400,000 Ibs. of gunpowder, 
just the dose required to blow up Paris or London. 
Geuerals, armies, and cannons can, moreover, disap- 
pear like shadows before a ridge of the expeditious 
substance, for the use of which nothing can be more 
simple, and military tactics quite superfluous, The 
only thing is to discover which way the enemy is 
coming, or to draw their army towards a given 
locality already ridged with nitro-glycerine, and 
kept in communication by an electric wire hidden 
underground. As soon as the enemy are assembled, 
a shock has to be given, and in less than a second 
the whole lot, were they 200,000 in number, would 
be annihilated, pulverized—and not one could escape. 
This is a charming little invention, suggested to 
amateurs, and not only will war soon be over by 
means of this discovery, but there will soon remain 
no one to kill. How mean is a revolver after this! 
Shall we be forced into loving one another—an end 
come to all armies? The visible thing is to sell out 
at once. 
THE SILVER TREE. 


THE silver tree is beautiful as a microscopic object. 


| A few drops of a solution of nitrate of silver in water 


should be placed in a glass cell or upon a hollowed 
glass slide, and on dropping a small piece of clean 
copper wire into it, a growth of exquisitely beautiful 
fern-like crystals in burnished silver will immediately 
commence, starting from the copper and continuing to 
spread in all directions until the whole of the silver 


| in the solution is deposited in a metallic form. A still 


better way of exhibiting the experiment is to put 
some of the solution into a copper cell, such as is 
used for dry mounting ;—the silver ferns will then 
start simultaneously from all parts of the inner cir- 
cumference of the cell, and will grow out evenly to- 
wards the centre. In examining them, both reflected 
and transmitted light should be employed ; the former 
diffused through ground or opal glass, and just strong 
enough to show clearly the outlines of the crystals, 
the latter as intense as possible, to show the beautiful 
effects produced by theit highly reflective surfaces. 
Slides so prepared should be placed under the micro- 
scope immediately, since the newly-formed compound, 
nitrate of copper, speedily makes its appearance, and 
as the water evaporates deposits itself in a crystalline 
form upon the metallic silver. 

The foregoing methods are those which are the 
most readily adopted ; but if, instead of decomposing 
the solution by the introduction of the copper, a 
weak galvanic current is employed, the experiment 
becomes one of greatly increased interest. ~The 
solution should in this case be placed either in a 
glass cell or ina zoophyte trough, and the ends of 
two fine platinum wires, carefully insulated from the 
stage, should be immersed in it. When the other 
ends of these wires are connected with the poles of 
the battery, a beautiful growth of fern-like forms in 
pure silver commences in the fluid upon each wire, 
and proceeds with a rapidity dependent upon the 
strength of the current and that of the solution. 
It is very curious to notice that the ferns pro- 
ceeding from the two wires are of different species, 
one sort being identical with those produced by the 
copper, whilst the others closely resemble in shape 
those which are precipitated in a solution of lead by 
a piece of zinc; and when it is remembered that in 
nature silver is almost always found in combination 
with lead, this similarity in the form of crystallization 
seems worthy of remark. If during the formation of 
the crystals the current is broken, their growth is in- 
stantly arrested; and if it be then reversed, the beau- 
tiful silver fronds begin at once to ungrow; the 
leaf-like forms which, as you watched them, were so 
wonderfully put forth from their graceful stems, 
now mysteriously retire into those stems again; 
these, too, in their turn, likewise disappear until the 
last vestige is dissolved, when a new growth in- 
stantly commences—the different forms this time 
making their appearance upon the opposite wires. 
The experiment is one of great beauty, especially as 
seen by a good light with a low power and a bino- 
cular ; but it obviously requires some care and much 
steadiness to perform successfully. A very weak 
current only is required. When thoroughly washed, 
the crystals of silver may be mounted dry, and if 
the air is excluded from them, they will retain their 
brilliancy untarnished for many years. 





let us all not ouly hope, but labour, for the speedy 
coming of the new era. 

Nirro-GLYCERINE AND THE WAR OF THE 
FuTURE.—How far are we going with deadly wea- 
pons, now that. the secret of the Pertiuset ball and 
the new idea started by the nitro-glycerine catastrophe 
have got circulated? Is the war of the future to 
set our new batteries, rifles, and torpedoes so fur at 


PIcTURES VISIBLE ONLY IN THE Dark.—A no- 
| Velty in photographs is promised us, pictures visible 
jonly in the dark—portraits that must be taken into 
; the coal-cellar to be admired. There are certain 

compounds of phosphorus which, after a short expo- 
| Sure to light, retain a certain amount of luminosity 
| for days and even weeks afterwards. The image 
‘from the photographer's lens is allowed to fall upon 


|a plate covered with one of these preparations ; the | 
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light excites the surface to phosphorescence whor- 
ever it falls ; the shadows of the image. produce no 
effect. When the plate is removed from the camer, 
and brought to the light nothing is visible upon it; 
but if carried into utter darkness the picture deve. 
lops itself with an unearthly glow, as if it had been 
drawn with the point of a lucifer match. Curious, 
but cud bono? 

Some of the Italian journals state that Father 
Secci, the constructor of the great astronomical clock 
so much remarked at the Universal Exhibition of 1867, 
has discovered a motive power lighter, stronger, and 
more economical than steam. They add that the 
learned Italian is stated to have laid his invention 
before the court of Portugal, which is disposed to 
purchase it. We are glad to hear if. 

SPEED OF THE SENSES. 

Tuere are thirty-one pairs of compound nerves jn 
the human body, the sensory and motor fibres of 
which are so commingled as to render it an impossible 
undertaking to separate them by any means at preseut 
known. Now if, for instance, a needle be stuck into 
one of the fingers, the sensory fibres take the im- 
pression through the nerve and the posterior roct to 
the spinai cord, and thence to the brain. The 
command goes out to “draw the finger away.” 
The mandate travels down the spinal cord to the 
anterior root, and thence through the motor fibres 
of the nerve to the les, which i diately act, 
and the finger is at once removed. All this takes 
place with great rapidity, but yet with nothing like 
the celerity oncé.imagined. 

The researches of Helmholtz, a distinguished Ger- 
man physiologist, have shown with great exactitude 
the rate of speed with which the nerve fluid travels ; 
and other observers have given a great deal of time 
and patience to this and kindred questions. As the 
result of many deliberations, it was ascertained that 
the nervous fluid moves at the rate of about 97:1 feet 
in a second. Now electricity travels with a speed 
exceeding 1,200,000 feet in a second, and light over 
900,000,000. A shooting star moves with a velocity 
of 200,000 feet in a second, and the earth, in its orbit 
around the sun, 190,000. A cannon ball has a mean 
velocity of 1,800 feet in a second; an eagle, 130; 
anda locomotive, 95. We thus perceive the nervous 
fluid has no very remarkable rate of speed—a fact 
which, among many others, serves to indicate its non- 
identity with electricity. 

Suarts are being sunkon the Osmund mountain, 
in Sweden, for the working of certain petroleum 
springs which have been discovered. According to 
the report of Captain Lundborg, who is at the head 
of the undertaking, a depth has been reached of 
253 ft. The materials dug out are impregnated with 
that species of petroleum known in America as sur- 
face oil, and which is of a deeper colour than that 
generally used in Europe. A determination has been 
come to that the boring shall be carried to 600 ft., 
where the real petroleum is presumed to lie in great 
abundance. 








VINTAGES OF THE CONTINENT.—The vintages in 
all parts of the Continent, it is said, will be remark- 


ably fine. In Germany a wine equal to 1834 and the 
comet year 1811 is spoken of. 

Discovery OF ANCIENT PAINTING aT MILAN.—A 
fine fresco has just been discovered in the church of 
Santa Maria del Giardino, which is now being demo- 
lished. This fresco, which is in a good state of 
preservation, represents St. Antonio of Padua, and is 
attributed to the painter Suardi. 

EXTRAORDINARY RospBERY OF Works or ART.— 
Fourteen armed robbers entered the celebrated chi- 
teau of the Vista Zgre, near Madrid, the property of 
the Marquis deSalamanca, a short time since, surprised 
and imprisoned the servants, and carried off works of 
art valued at more than 4,000/. sterling. Amongst 
the articles taken are, a massive silver statue of the 
Virgin, with a crown of gold, two silver crucifixes, 
candelabra, salvers, and a miss of precious stones. 

Tur Twenty Cius.—There is in Paris a very old 
and very exclusive club, founded in 1822, under the 
title of the Twenty Club. There are but twenty mem- 
bers, who dine together on the 20th of every month. 
The monthly dinner, which took place at Brebant, 
brought together six members of the Institute, namely, 
M. Lemaire, the architect, who built the facade of the 
Madeleine; MM. Lesueur and Lefuel, architects; M. 
Gounod ; the painter Geréme, and the sculptor Barrye ; 
the sculptors Mene and Caen; the painters Charles 
Marchal (the author of Penelope and Phryné in this 
year's exhibition) ; Giraud, Isabey, Lepoitevin, Ph. 
Rousseau, Bida, I.uminais, Dubufe, and Pils ; one p!a- 
nist, M. Ravina; a composer of songs, M. Plantade ; 
and one novelist and dramatist, M. Alexandre Du- 
mas, jun. Truly a very choice socicty, and the 
wonder is that the tweaty members all responded to 
the roll-call. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
———_>_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. JOHN MIDDLETON, gloomy and morose, sat in 
the little sitting-room, staring down blankly into 
the street, when a light step and a mellow whistle 
announced to him the approach of his son Maurice. 

“What a noisy creature you are,” said he, queru- 
lously, as the door unclose¢. 

“AmI? Well, you will soon be freed from any 
trouble on my account. I have just made my ar- 
rangements to be off.” 

“Off! Where, I should like to know?” in a tone 
of keener interest. 

“Oh, off to seek my fortune, here, there, wherever 
it beckons.” 

“We ought to have had a fortune without seeking 
for it,” said Mr. Middleton, senior, in an injured tone 
: voice. “Tt was a terrible, terrible blunder some- 

ow! 

“But not a blunder of mine, you will give me 
credit for that, sir. To tell you the truth it is partly 
on this business that Iam going. That inuendo of 
the Wainwright lawyer stung me to the quick. It was 
the first time my blood warmed in this affair. Why, 
sir, he as good as insinuated that you put that vaga- 
bond Mathew Merle out of the way, because he had 
the power to say something to hurt your cause. Now 
you know how I have hated the affair from the com- 
mencement, but I can’t stand that. When the honour 
of the name one bears is aspersed, then is the time 
fora man to bestir himself. And I am going to 
set this thing right. Mathew Merle shall be found, 
and unless there is actually wrong on your side, 
this claim has got to come up again, not to obtain 
pes Wainwright property, but to right the Middleton 

ame. 
_ ‘Mathew Merle found,” said Mr. Middleton, senior, 
ns rd bewildered voice. “Felix won't consent to 
at. 

“ Felix won’t consent! What do you mean, sir?” 
demanded his astonished son. 

Perhaps Mr. John Middleton became aware that he 
had already said too much, for he tried to turn the 
subject. 

“ Well, well, I am glad to see you waking up about 
anything. What do you intend to do?” 

_ “Follow up a little clue I have found. The man 
‘smore than seventy years old, and it will never 
do to waste time. I Lie where he stopped, and I 
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found out a rather queerthingabout him. A lodging- 
house-keeper in one of those wretched streets near 
the wharves, tells me this Mathew Merle had a niece 
who lodged with her, a sweet, innocent creature to 
whom he was a cruel tyrant. She tells how the 
child trembled at the very sound of his voice, and 
how she was carefully guarded, oftentimes locked for 
hours in her room, with the key in his pocket, aud 
he away. But that she managed to escape one night, 
and disappeared, no one could say where. And how 
the old man stormed and raved, and went off to 
search for her. And she has not set her eyes upon 
his face again. But the girl was found drowned, and 
her clothing is now in the care of the police, waiting 
his call, if he ever comes. Don’t you see that the 
whole is explained now? Mathew Merle, filled with 
remorse, has gone searching for the girl. I have 
taken her name, and I mean to reach him through 
that. I shall insert a cautious advertisement in the 
leading papers of our principal towns. Something, 
you know, like this: ‘If any relative wishes to 
hear of the whereabouts of one Nina Merle, let him 
address or call upon so and so.’ Don’t you think it 
ought to succeed ?” 

“TI should think so. I wish, Maurice, you had 
taken hold of the case before.” 

“Ah! soatlast you have a fair suspicion that your 
immaculate paragon might have managed more 
shrewdly. At last you have an inkling that the 
worthless dreamer has some capability.” 

“T always said you were capable, Maurice, if only 
you would rouse up and take hold of anything. I’ve 
told Felix so a dozen times. But you must own you 
have Quixotic notions that hinder you sometimes.” 

Maurice looked at the puzzled, deprecating ex- 
pression of his father’s face, and the young man 
laughed heartily before he replied : 

“Thank you for the compliment. I understand 
exactly what men of your stamp mean by Quixotic. 
You mean if there’s a round-a-about, shuffling, 
manageable case, I’m not fit to undertake it. You 
are right. It’s more suited to Felix.” 

“T wish you and Felix were better friends, Mau- 
rice. Yeu’reas hard upon him, in your way, as you 
used to complain he was upon you. He’s not happy 
at all, now. Something or other troubles him.” 

“Remorse for his gross mismanagement, I pre- 
sume,” answered Maurice, drily. “‘ When Felix treats 
me as if I were anything but a silly boy, it will be 
time enough for me to offer my sympathy.” 

“He is coming here to-day. I think he has left 
his situation.” , 

“What was his situation, father? He was there 
at the trial with a lady, for [ saw him help her into 
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the carriage, and afterwards I was told the lady was 
Miss Wainwright, but it seems too preposterous to 
believe.” 

Mr. Middleton, senior, in due remembrance of the 
Quixotic notions kept discreet silence. 

Presently he turned again to the pile of fresh news- 
papers, and Maurice sat down to his writing. An 
hour or two afterwards the elder son, coming into the 
room, found them thus. 

Felix looked worn and haggard. There were dark 
circles under his eyes, his lips were pale and twitched 
nervously. He had the appearance of a man just re 
covered from a serious illness, and even Maurice was 
touched with compassion, though he had tact enoug!: 
to avoid betraying it. 

“Good day to you, Felix,” he said cheerily, “ how 
goes the world with you?” Q 
“None the better for discussing its movements, 
said Felix rather shortly, aud he turned towards his 

father. 

“I'm going away, sir. 
America.” 

“To South America!” ejaculated Middleton, se 


[ am going to Sonth 


| nior, in utter amazement, “ what for, Felix ?” 


“To find Mathew Merle,” was the response. 

“ Well, that is odd. Here has Maurice been telling 
me the same thing.” 

Felix whirled around to his half-brother. 

“ You—you,” said he, “‘ what have you to do with 
it ” 

“T have something to do with clearing up tho 
name I bear from such dishonourable aspersions. 
Mathew Merle must be found, to prove to this same 
court that a Middleton had no hand in putting him 
out of the way.” 

“Pshaw!” muttered Felix, impatiently, turning 
away from the clear face, which was handsomer 
than ever under its indignation: but in a moment 
after, he added, gloomily, “but it is true, Mathew 
Merle must be found. I will find him.” 

“ What makes youthink of South America? It is 
the last quarter in which I should turn. My own 
idea is that he will be found in one of the large 
towns of the United Kingdom. My clue suggests 
such an idea,” returned Maurice, eagerly. 

“ Your clue—what clue ?” 

Maurice was in the mood now to ignore his im- 
perious ways, and he related the same story he had 
given his father. 

“T never heard about the niece,” said Felix, “ but 
I have heard him talk about a son he expected to 
arrive shortly. Look if you like around home, but 
I shall take the first passage I can find to Rio, and 
hunt up the British brig Lively Jane.” 
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“ The Lively’ Jane,” echoed Middleton, senior, | «] suppose I could silence him, if I told him your 


ing around, and pushing up the glasses which 

helping him to read the paper. 

Why here’s something about her, here in the 
iper. The steamer Nautilus spoke a ship on her 

home, and that ship reported the British 

Lively Jane, Holt, burnt at sea. She had on 
urd the mate, and the long boat’s crew, who had 
scaped through innumerable perils. The captain, 
with the other boat and a passenger, name unknown 
to the mate, are supposed to have perished.” 

Middleton senior read it off glibly, unmindful of 
the effect of the intelligence. Hisson Felis had been 
pale and ill-looking before. Now, however, he was 
ehastly. He clutched with one hand a@€ the chair, 

ndstretcled out the other for the payer. 

“ By heavens! that is news indeed. The passenger 
was Matlew Merle himself.” 

“ How do you know?” demanded Matriee, sharing 
the excitement which set his father shalting like a 
leaf. 

“T know, that isenough. Good heavens! what a 
fatality!” said Felix, his small gray eyes gleaming 
like steel. “ Now I must go beyond South America, 
| must go to Australia itself. I will dig wp @ wit- 
ness,” he exclaimed with fierce passion ; “if TI am 
«bliged to go to the churchyard for one, I will bring 
back the proof of that marriage.” 

“And I will look ap the survivors of that ship,” 
said Maurice, less vehemently, but quite as resolutely. 
‘I will go to the lawyers with the proof that the man 
took passage for bimeelf. The family honour shall not 
be lightly assailed.” 

“You had better leave the ship affair to me,” said 
Felix, rather sharply, “and the whole affair indeed. 
There is no danger of my neglecting it. The success 
of the mission involves more than honour, or life it- 
self. If I donot find what I ask to establish our suit, 
I would rather die than not.” 

While he spoke, he poured out @ gimes of water, 
and drank it with feverish eagerness. 

“Look out for your health, Felix, i that be @ 
specimen of your inward thirst,” said Maurice, 
gravely, “ this affair is wearing upon you.” 

“ Wearing upon me !” repeated Felix, bitterly. “T 
should think so. I am and shall be consumed by an 
inward fire until it is settled.” 

“It is not for the money I am sure,” observed 
Maurice, looking at him curiously. 

Felix turned away his face impatiently, but not 
before his brother saw tle sullen flush creeping into 
his cheek. 

“A woman's influence has such power,’ mur- 
mured Maurice, meditatively. “It is fortunate for 
me that I am unscathed as yet by the invincible 
arrow.” 

“You will never know the depths into which high- 
strung spirits can sink, or the heights to which they 
may rise,” said Felix, coldly. 

“ T will never bribe the woman I love,” thought 
Maurice, but he did not speak the thought. 

Felix took up the paper which held the account of 
the Lively Jane’s disaster, and put it in his pocket. 
Then he put on his hat. 

“T must go down and see about it, and learn how 
soon the ship is expected in port. I must wait for 
that.” 

“Ts it to be accepted as an incontrovertible fact 
that the captain’s boat with the passenger is lost,” 
queried Maurice. ‘“ Why may not equal good for- 
tune have sent another ship in their track ?” 

“They ought to know ifsuch a thing were likely. 
I must talk with the survivors before I make my 
decision. It does not seem possible that Mathew 
Merle is dead.” 

Felix shuddered as he said it, he best knew why. 
Then he went away, and hurrying along the street 
was nearly run over ata crossing by a pair of horses 
attached to a handsome carriage. 

He would not have looked up then, more than was 
necessary to get out of the way, liad not a clear, 
mellow voice called out hastily : 

“Oh, Robert, take care. You will injure Mr. 
Middleton.” 

At these words and that voice Felix flung back 
his head and luoked into the carriage. 

Octavia Wainwright sat there among the velvet 
cushions like another Cleopatra, as imperial in her 
magnificent beauty. 

The man’s lips even whitened, but he held his 
features in firm control. 

She bowed graciously, and beckoned him to ap- 
proach, while the coachman reived up the horses. 

But he waved his hand with a dissenting gesture, 
and only obeyed at the second call. 

“ Felix,” said Miss Wainwright, “ my father misses 
you very much.” 

“ Ab.” 

“ He is angry at your sudden departure.” 

“General Wainwright's displeasure is to be re- 
gretted but in this case it is unavoidable.” 
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true name, and history 

She said this questioningly, her luminous, mag- 
netic eyes fixed on his face, which held desperately 
to its mask of ice. 

“T should advise you by all means te tell him.” 

“ But he has been so fond of you, and if you re- 
turned, it would so mar the old harmony of your re- 
lation to him. I cannot bear to do it.” 

“T shall not return. I expect teleave shortly for 
a foreign country.” 

“ Poor papa, he will be so grieved to hear it. He 
thinks no one cam fill your place, and he to 
the hope that you wit! make appearance. | am 
sure you will be glad to know how much he valaed 
your services.” 

“You know, also, that General Wi 's 
friendship or approval had n¢ whatever to do 
with my motives in remaining at, or in leaving Wain 
wright Slope,” broke in Felix, sternly. “Good day, 
Miss Wainwright.” 

He strode en, without turning his head. Mise 
Wainwright looked after him gravely. 

“The poor fellow is fairly fretting himself into # 
fever. How much he has changed! Whata strange 
thing this love is !” solilequized the beautiful woman, 
as the earriage moved ou. 

But presently the sober look vanished. She re- 
called Lord Ronald Falkner’s gallant speech when 
he ¢ame down to inquire after the general’s health, 
and Octavia enailed proudly, and Felix and his wam 
face and hewry eyes were for the time forgotten. 


GHAPTER XII. 

Lonp RonaLp Fak nar’s party did not proceed 
immediately upon their Scottish tour. Lady Mary 
was indisposed the day after Miss Wainwright 
called upon her, and, contrary to the éapectations of 
her physician, she did not seem to improve 
the pm slipped on. The souree ef the disease 
baffled him. There seemed ne silment, 

# general lassitude and debility. his 
xity made his face look graver than he 
ut Lord Ronald, who was a devoted son, took alarm, 
and sent off a messenger to his uncle, her lady- 
ship’s only brother, the Earl of Chichester, and to 
her sister, Lady Francis Morton. 

The noble earl arrived first, and without any hint 
of the object of his visit, walked in upon the invalid 
quietly, and his cool, calm tones aroused her from a 
melancholy reverie. 

“ Well, Mary, my dear, this is very shabby beha- 
viour of you. How does it happen youare ill just 
when you should be well? That tour promised a 
world of enjoyment, and you are keeping the whole 
party waiting for you.” 

Lady Mary was sitting at the window, pillowed 
luxuriously in the easy-chair. The white cashmere 


wrapper, and the lace ruche at the fair throat and | 


slender wrists, heightened the extreme delicacy of 
her complexion, and while she had never looked more 
lovely, she had likewise never seemed more frail 
and feeble. 

The careless look faded from the earl’s face, 
and deeply touched by an unusual emotion, he bent 
down and kissed her tenderly. 

Lady Mary had started nervously at the first 
sound of his voice, and the thin fair hands lying 
listlessly in her lap were clenched upon the arm of 
the chair, as she turned her face towards him, al- 
though she answered in her own gentle voice : 

“Why, Philip, how you startled me! When did 
you arrive? Ihave had no warning of your coming.” 

“Oh, it is a sudden affair. Ronald sent me word 
you were not very well, andI came to look after you 
myself. Have you been overtasking your strength 
in any way?” 

“No, I have done nothing. Ronald is foolishly 
anxious. It is nothing serious. I am only tired.” 

“ Tired—of what ?” 

She tried to smile carelessly, but asigh fluttered 
through. 

“IT don’t know indeed. Pray sit down. How did 
you leave Lady Chichester, and Francis ?” 

“The family are all well. You know we were 
coming to meet your Scottish party, Has Sir James 
seen you to-day ?” 

“* Not to-day—he was here last night, but it is en- 
tirely unnecessary. He cannot help me,” and again 
there was a gentle sigh. 

The earl had scarcely taken his eyes from her 
face. He did not fail to notice its thinness, and the 
hollow cireles around the eyes, and the nervous 
tremour of the lips. 

She was his favourite sister. Nor had he yet 
forgotten how close had been their fraternal affection, 
nor What an idol and hero she had made of himin 
his collegiate days. Perhaps he remembered also 
sundry signal examples of her sisterly devotion, 
which had not come to the knowledge of other 





people. At all events he who was usually a cold, 
haughty, rather selfish man was now deeply moved. 
He went on catechizing her like a physician. 

* Have you any appetite, Mary?” 

“A little. Pray don’t trouble yourself. Sir James 
has asked all those questions, and made nothing out 
of it.” 

“ And how doyou sleep ?” persisted he. 

A scarcely perceptible shudder ran through her 
frame ; the truthful eyes dropped. 

“T see,” exclaimed he, almost angrily, “ you do 
not sleep at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I slept last night! 
James and he gave me some opiates.’ 

“IT wonder what is the matter?” said the earl, 
musingly ;“ it is most often mental trouble which 
brings such symptoms, but thereis nothing to trouble 

Your Ronald is a son. I wish to 

my heir was likely to be one half so steady 

and trustful. I would indeed I could look back my- 

sélf on as innocent # youth as~his. I am rather 

vexed with you, » It seems to me, if you chose, 
you might help thie and be well.” ‘ 

Something in what he had said touched her, for 
she caught her breath sharply, and bit her lips, to 
keep them from quivering, and beneath the down- 
east lid the slow tears were gathering. 

The earl drew hig chair to her side, and took one 

the fair hands into his, spreading it out on his 
half-playfully, half-caressingly. His voice, 
a grave and earnest. 

“ Now, ».if there be anything on your mind 
me know what itis. I dare say it is some mor- 
ee siekly shadow can be immediately 
&# wholesome ray of light. I’ve puzzled 
myself te @ cause, but I can't. It. isn’t any- 
Yonald has done—he hasn’t been nonsensical 

and. failew itt leve below his rank, has he ?” 


1 spoke to Sir 


: , brushing off the 
toar® from her long eyelashes, and looking directly 
back to his watchful eyes : 

* Philip, did you know Arthur Morley was dead?” 

“Morley ?” asked he, in a careless tone. “I've 
forgotten such a person, who is it ?” 

“ Forgotten—oh, Philip!” 

Indignation as well as reproach deepened her tone. 

A flush of red came surging into his face. 

“Bless my heart—that person! I had quite for- 
gotten about him. And is he dead?” 

And then there was a long silence between the 
brother and sister, and it was the earl’s turn to be 
fidgetty and embarrassed. 

Lady Mary’s pale face reflected a little of the glow 
on his, and she twisted her fingers in and out of the 
lace ruche, destroying its pretty curves, waiting for 
him to speak.” He was aware of her expectation, and 
presently faltered : 

“ Well, poor fellow! he was a faithfal servant. 
You haven't heard from him lately, have you?” 

“A servant! Philip, Philip, how dare you, now 
he is dead, deny him hisdue? He has gone whither 
his heroic soul cannot hold its corroding secret. 
Your secret and mine, Philip. Think how he has 
borne it—what he must have suffered, the noble 
exile—the “devoted martyr, the risen saint! And 
you call him a faithful servant !” 

The soft eyes were almost fiery now, a hectic sp»t 
burnt hotly on her cheek, she rose to her feet, and 
faced him in her fierce indignation. 

“ Well, well, what is the use in raking up these 
old troubles? The man is dead and gone; there is 
no help for it.” ; 

“ No, there is no help for it now. Philip, Philip, 
there is no help for his. trials now ; but what can 
you say for all these years that have come and goue 
over you and me, here in England, prosperous, gay, 
and honoured, and he there in Australia, alone aud 
dreary,a man innocently banished from his country? 
Can you think of it and not shudder, cower and 
tremble, as I do?” 

The noble earl looked intensely annoyed. 

“Tt is just as I said,” he exclaimed, impatiently. 
“You have got your mind upon this morbid notiou, 
and that is all which ails you. Be reasonable, Mary, 
and look at the thing rationally. Nothing has !- 
tered from the condition of things, as they have been 
all these years, when you have been calm and happy, 
—no change, except that the man is dead, and the 
grave covered safely over the secret. Your nrind 
should be easier and lighter.” : 

“What! rejoice only that our wrong doing 1s 
hidden for ever, and forget that he has gone tu bis 
grave bearing another's burden of guilt, no justific«- 
tion in his life.” ; 

How her eyes dilated with their anguish and iv- 
dignation! 

“My dear Mary, that old story is entirely for- 
gotten; who is there to rake up its smothered 
embers? This Morley, yor know, was never actu- 
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ally sentenced, . nor proved guilty. He lived. an 
honoured and useful, life there in Sydney. If any 
one knew or heard the ugky rumour, they charitably 
pardoned it as the wildness of his early youth, I 
remember that Sir Hugh-told, me there, was not a 
man in Sydney, not even the governor, who was 


more honoured and. respected than this Arthur | 


Morley. He: became a famous doctor, you. know. 
Why, perhaps this. very injustice was the making of 
his character. He was impetuous and passionate 
ouce, but this steadiéd him. - Besides, Mary, you 
must remember he was only one of the common class 
alter all. What little he may have suffered, and we 
are not sure that he really did feel the deprivation, 
was but a trifle to the great trouble which must, have 
come elsewhere. He. was #, generous fellow. It 
was wrong in me to call him a servant, for he proved 
himself a, generous friend to me. Sometimes,,in- 
deed, | have wondered. at the depth of that friend- 
ship, and what I could have done to have won. such 
an attachment.” 

At these last words Lady. sn basscpn bitterly. 

“ Philip,” said she; “it was always strange to me 
that you were so blind. If all this rested om your 
conscience alone, do you think it. would: rasp, and 
wear my spirit so? Arthur Morley took upon. him- 
self that woful sacrifice, not from friendship to. the 
heir of my father’s earldom, but from love: to his 
daughter. Do you think, if I had not allowed him to 
deceive himself with wild lover-like: hopes, he would 
have consented to that blackening accusation ?” 

Her head deepened again, hen face grew deathly 
pale, and she sank back into the chair, gasping for 
breath. 

He did not call the servant from the adjoining 
room, but found water,°and brought it to her him- 
self, and while she drauk he gently stroked the soft, 
silky hair. 

“My poor Mary, and you persist in tormenting 
yourself with these useless accusations. What is, the 
use? Think of it coolly, my dear sister ; it does not, 
it cannot help matters now. That was a wretched 
affair. Heaven knows we all suffered enough over it, 


but we quieted it in the best possible manner. Lookat | 


itcalmly. Imagine the great shock to our father, the 
inconceivable distress to. the whole family, the ruin 
for nie, and the wide stir and calumny of tlie public, 
which might have been, but was not, because one 
person stepped between. And, after all, was. there 
any punishment for him? He did not suffer want. 
You know the moment I came in possession, I put 
a generous sum in the bank at his disposal.” 

“But he never touched it,” she eried, with a thrill 
of pride in the tone. 

“Because he had no need. His career there in 
Australia was singularly smooth, and. free from 
trials. It is a great consolation for me to remember 
it. He must have been happy.” 

The face of the listener was writhing as with a 
spasm. 

“ Happy, Arthur Morley happy, an exile from the 
country he loved with all an, Evglishman’s_ loyal 
fervour—his memory unimpaired, away from Y 

She sprang up from her chair, stung almost to 
frenzy by her thoughts. 

“ Philip,” cried she, hoarsely, “ do not cheat your- 
self, nor try to cajole me into believing his life was 
ahappy one. If ever there were a man. abused, 
cajoled—his best and dearest hopes trampled upon— 
aman whose life must have been one ‘slow torture, 
that man was Arthur Morley. And he is:dead—he 
is dead, and I can never offer him any atonement, 
ucver fling myself, in my place—grovelling at his 
feet,” 

It was a wail rather than a spoken sentence. The 
carl stood looking at her, sorely troubled and deeply 
alarmed for her. 

“Mary, Mary, why should you take it so much to 
heart?” he said, speaking as calmly and soothingly 
a8 possible, “ if he were willing to stand in this place, 
bear it all cheerfully, why should you so needtessly 
lavient and agonize over it? At least he is free 
irom everything now——” 

She clasped her hands, and a joyful smile broke 
over the wan face. 

“Yes, he is free from all now. _The-martyr, the 
saint! He has. gone to his reward.” 

“Grieve no more, then. Listen to my advice, my 
own dear sister, Why should you grieve so deeply, 
when it is my place to bear the remorse? who 
was the guilty one. You were innocent, Mary, leave 
the burden of remorse to me.” 

“Tnnocent!” 

She repeated the word with bitter. emphasis, and 
wrung her hands wildly. 

He was thoroughly frightened: now, and said 
hastily and commaudingly : 

“You must talk no more now. I will uot hear 
‘nother word. I tell yon, you have grown morbid 
on these uuwholesume thoughts. You must, have 
more company. I shall look after you myeelf, 


| You need cheerful; society. Good-bye, dear, I’m 











| he, and only he of all his household, with Evaline, 
| used often to visit this lonely room, shut himself up, 


| dread was addedto its memories, 





‘Where is this Miss Wainwright, Lady Francis, was 
telling me of? I was rather surprised at her asgur- 
ance of your eagerness to, accept the lady. for, your 
daughter. But it is a good family, and the property 
not to be disdained. Do I understand that, Ronald 
has actually pro, osed 2?” 

She did not see his artful leading of her, thoughts 
into another channel, and answered languidly.: 

“Tt is not a settled thing, by any means. Ronald 
is very much in love, and .I am already warmly 
attached to her, but there has been no formal decla- 
ration of any sort.” 

“T mast. look; into ita little. I heard something 
the other day about a, suit against General Wain- 
wright, some. preposterous, outrageous claim, or 
other, on: the estate.” 

Lady Mary turned her head quickly, with an. ex- 
pression of keen interest on her face. 

“ A claim on the estate! You must; look into it, 
Philip, for my boy’s sake, you taust loak into it,” 

Immensely, relieved by this sign of returning in- 
terest, the earl answered, eagerly: 

“To be sure I will. So. you are really, a, little 
worldly on Ronald’s account?” 

“Tam. Lam, Oh, Lam weak and sinful, and 
worldly, every way... And in this thing: I am, des- 
perately set.. Ronald must marry a.girl, good and 
refined, but wealthy.. I would.refuse my congeni ,to 


his marriage with the most peerless. creature in the | 


kingdom, if she-lacked a fortune,” 

“ Well, it seems he has chosen according, te your 
desires. Put I will make inquiries, And now, 
Mary, where: are. your opiates? You mnst take 
another, and.shall Lring for the waiting-maid? You 
may prepare fora. new physician. I am going to 
take your case in my own hands,and 1 shall take;you 
down. with me to Chichester Rookery, as.soqn as you 
can bear the. journey.. Don’t. frown, I'll; have 
General Wainwright.and the fair heiress down there. 


going to look for Ronald,” 

The moment. the earl took leave, Lady Many rose 
to her feet, atid looked around her dnearily, 

“Oh, why. was I afraid to, tell him the whole,’ He 
says Lam innocent! TIinnoceat! Qh, that 1 could 
change places;with him! Oh, that I could change 
this. satin hung couch for that dreary Anstralian 
grave!” 

And as the maid entered, she took the opiate, 
flung herself upon: the couch, and; with her arms 
thrown up around her) head in the. fashion of a 
grieved child, turned her face towards the pillow, and 
closed her eyes. . 

(To be continued) 


SIR ALVICK. 
-_-——+> 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Tux turret-chamber to which Sir Alvick; Ulster 
had carried the insensible girl, although ne. larger 
in area than the baronet’s favourite retreat beneath it, 
was octagon in; shape ,and lofty, Its windows, 
four in number, were several feet. from: the floor— 





indeed, far above the reach of the tallest man. They 
were narrow, long, and heavily grated. 

The apartment had been built when the late Sir | 
Malcolm was a child, built, by his father to confine a | 
relative who had gone dangerously insane; and | 
there the unfortunate man had lived for many a 
year, and died just before the late Sir Malcolm suc- | 
ceeded to his father’s title and estate. 

After the death of the unhappy lunatic, the apart | 
ment remained. unused and avoided for many years ; 
shunned by all from the sad memories associated | 
with it—a dusty, dreary, deserted spot, by the, 
superstitions said to be haunted by the spirit of the 


; madman who had died. there. 


During the latter years of the late Sir Maleolm’s 
life, in. those moods.of remorse and. despondency, to 
which he was subject after the death of the marquis, | 


and remain there alone with her, moady and melan- 
choly, for hours at a time. : 

In this room he was found dead, one day, when 
Eyaline was. but eight. years:old, and this additional | 


A dark and gloomy chamber even, when the sun 
shone brightest, for its oaken walls were thick, and 
its windows small as. well as curtained by their 
heavy gratings of rusty iron, over which generations 
of spiders had spun and woven masses of wabs, 
which hung about in great dusty festoons. 

There was a stout desk or table in it, and near 
the table a large, strong chair with: great solid arms 
—ae chair a man could searcely lilt, so: massive was 


it. 
This had been the madman’s chair, and in it he 
had sat for many a year, thinking it a throne, that 





gloomy narrow room a kingdom, himselfa king, and 
his subjects the rats, the spiders, the vermin, that 
glided and crawled around him in his mad solitude. 

There he had reigned in hig frenzy-warped 
thoughts, gibing, grinning, ghastly, “Mad King 
Herbert,” until death. ended his sufferings and the 
sad solicitnde of his relatives. 

There were fragments ofchaius still dangling from 
the feet of the great chair, showing that it once had 
been chained to the solid floor of oaken beams laid 
side by side. 

There was a great iron ring sunk into the solid 
oaken wall, a relic of the forge the madman’s friends 
were compelled to use, at, times, to restrain his ter- 
rible madness. 

An iron bedstead, too, solid, and with its feet supk 
deep and riveted into the floor with bolt and screw, 
looking like a hugh gridiron, such as our English an- 
cestors of King Juhn’s time are said to have used in 
broiling alive rich Jews, to torture theiy money-bags 
out of them. 

The mattress of straw the Innatic had slept upon 
was gone years and years ago, Yet miserable Sir 
Malcolm had often stretched his weary limbs upon 
rena bare iron and groaned in his, apguish of 
sonl: 

“ Would [ were dead, or.as mad. ag he who died 
here !” 

When Sir Malcolm was found dead,, he was sitting 
in that chair, fallen forward upon his head, his dead 
face upon the table, as if he had died in a, fit. 

The science of medicine in, that age was mere 
charlatanry, an age of quacks and nostrum-mongers, 
and the causes of sudden death were, seldom known. 
In Sir Malcolm’s case his death was attributed to 
apoplexy, caused by melancholy, and deep drinking 
to drown melancholy. 

Into this dreary room of gloomy and terrible me- 
mories, the present Baronet of. Ulster bore the un- 
conscious Evaline, and placed her inthe great chair 
in which “Mad King Herbert ’’ had raved, and in 
which her father had died. 

“ Bring a flock-bed directly, Lady Matilda,” he said, 
as he supported Evaline in the chair. “ Thereis one 
on the couch at the foot of the stairs—but. it*may 
be too weighty for you. Here, hold her up in the 
chair.” 

Lady Matilda, a tall and strong woman, ag becam 
one of her resolute nature, replied : 

“Tam strong enough to fetch the bed,” and hurried 
away. 

She was absent but a few moments, during which 
Sir Alvick cast fearful glances about the apartment. 
Nearly ten years had passed since he-had been in that 
room. 

The last time he had entered it was on the day 
after the death of Sir Malcolm, and then he went 
in to search and spy among the papers scattered 
about the table, on which Sir Malcolm used to beguile 
his deep melancholy by writing his thoughts, only to 
tear his labours into fragments, and then begin them 
again. 

Sir Alvick had spied about, and made sure that Sir 
Malcolm’s pen had left no record of that duel. in the 
Tangle, for it would have been a black and damning 
charge against Sir Alvick if the truth were to leak out. 
Men would say that the ducl was a murder, and that 
Alvick Ulster, if not.aprincipal, was an accomplice, 
an accessory before and after the crime. 

Very carefully, therefore, had he, when Sir Mal- 
colm died—and he was the first that saw him after 
he was dead—very carefully had he spied, peered 


| and searched, and examined the many tragments of 


papers scattered about upon aad under the table. 

He had gathered them all up, and secretly burned 
them, made sure that not a fragment of a word re- 
mained of all that Sir Malcolm had written ; and this 
done, he had left the dead baronet alone foy an hour or 
so, and then, feigning a desire to see him upon 
business, sent a servant to ask an intenview, knowing 
what that servant would find, and exceedingly un- 
willing that anyone might be able to,say; 

“ Alvick Ulster, who is.now Sir Alviok Ulster, and 
heir of the’great estate, wag the first to discover that 
Sir Malcolm was dead.” 

And now, as Sir Alvick gazed stealthily about 
him, he remembered how, on the day after Sir Mal- 
colin’s sudden death, and while the dead baronet’s 
body lay in state in Ulster Chapel, he hadcrept back 
to this lonely and terror-haunted room, because of a 
dream of the night before—a dream in which Sir Mal- 
colm’s spirit, fierce and menaging, had burst into his 
troubled slambers, accompanied by a pale and gibing 
spectre which Sir Alvick recognized, he thought, as 
the soul of the madman, while a third, more threateu- 
ing than all, came in with the others, tall, stately, 
terrific, which he knew was the spirit of the wur- 
dered marquis, 

An appalling dream, full of horror, in which the 
three spirits chanted a dirge-like song with a wail- 
ing chorus like a dying groan, which said: 
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“ Murder will out!” 

Startled into ‘waking terror by that dream, and 
wondering why the spirit of the madman, whom he 
had never wronged, had made one of the three, Sir 
Alvick resolved to make still more minute search in 
that lonely room: 

So on the day after the death of Sir Malcolm, he 
had crept back there and searched again, for hours, 
until he feared he himself, as chief mourner, would 
be sought for by his kinsmen—searched eagerly, anx- 
iously, minutely, and found—noth‘ng. 

So he felt reassured, locked up the room, hung up 
the heavy key in the littlestudy below, where it had 
remained rusting for ten long years, until he snatched 
it from where it hung to re-open the madman’s 
room, to imprison therein Sir Malcolm's daughter. 

Here,then, he was, where he had intended never 
to be again, with a dread consciousness of guilt chill- 
ing his soul as he glanced around him by the dim, 
weird light of the solitary lamp Lady Matilda had 
left upon the table. 

He started as he saw that she had placed the lamp 
upon the exact spot where Sir Malcolm’s dead face 
had fallen. 

He was not a superstitious man, yet he trembled 
violently, half-expecting to see the shade of unhappy 
Sir Malcolm rise from the darkest corner, and glide 
into that great chair to glare with lustreless eyes at 
him. 

Lady Matilda was not absent many moments ; 
she almost flew in her haste, lest someone who 
should not, might know, what was being done, 
yet Sir Alvick thought it was a full hour and more 
before she returned, bearing a flock bed in her arms. 

She spread the bed upon the iron bars—each one 
of which had been riveted and beaten fast into the 
frame upon which it rested, lest the madman should 
fashion them into weapons—and then turned to Sir 
Alvick. 

“Tt is ready. Place her on it, and do you re- 
turn to your study. Leave all to me, for the pre- 
sent. I doubt not we shall tame her to our desires. 
See that you secure that ring—it lies upon the floor. 
Strange that it should have been in the glove. But 
you can explain to me how the glove came into your 
possession—not now! You see Evaline begins to 
revive. Secure the ring, for I regard it as an evil 
omen. Go; she revives fast.” 

Sir Alvick obeyed his imperative lady, and re- 
turned to his study to confront Hassan Wharle, and 
then held that long and exciting interview with 
Major Hark Varly, already related. 

Lady Matilda closed the door after him, and turned 
her eyes upon Evaline, who lay upon the bedstead 
where Sir Alvick had placed her. 

“ She will soon be herself again,” thought Lady 
Matilda, as she retired, so that Evaline’s eyes might 
not first rest upon her. “Let us see what she says, 
and how she acts.” 

Evaline’s cousciousness returned to her slowly, 
for the shock she had received had been violent. At 
length she opened her beautiful eyes, raised herself 
upon her elbow, and gazed in bewilderment around 
her. 

“Where am I? Am I awake? Awake? Ah, 
yes, for I remember now—Sir Alvick said Hugh De 
Lisle was dead,” she exclaimed wildly. “ Dead! Oh, 
can it be true? And [? Iremember all reeled around 
me. All became black—ah, I fainted. I was in Sir 
Alvick’s study—he and Lady Matilda were present 
I remember it all now.” 

She sat up in the bed, covered her face with her 
hands, and for a moment sobbed as if her poor heart 
would break. 

“Dead! Dear,noble Hngh De Lisle dead! Exe- 
cuted as a traitor! He whom I loved so devotedly! 
Dead! Shot! Ah, that cruel Sir Alvick must have 
detected that I loved him—hated him, persecuted 
him, accomplished his destruction. Oh, dear Hugh, 

‘ould you but have lived to know how Evaline Ul- 
ster loved you r. 

She sobbed so violently in her first agony of grief, 
that fora time Lady Matilda feared the trial would 
result in wild screams of misery. But thesshock, the 
tempest of woe passed rapidly, and uncovering her 
face, the unhappy maiden again looked about her, 
saying, wildly: 

“But this is not Str Alvick’s study. This is not 
where I fainted. This is not my room. Where am I? 
To what place have they carried me ?” 

Ten years had passed since Evaline Ulster had 
been in that fearful-room; and it was remarkable 
that when last within it, she had fainted whilecling- 
ing to the neck of her dead father, and had been borne 
from that very apartment, as now, and after the lapse 
of ten years, she had fainted and been borne back into 
it by the very same persons who, ten years before, 
had carried her out of it. 

Therefore several minutes of examination and re- 
flection—sharp, eager, affrighted—passed before re- 
cognition began to dawn on Evaline’s memory. Nor 


did the recognition steal gradually upon her. It came 
with a flash, all at once, like a keen thrust into her 
brain, darting and painful. 

“Oh, heaven!” she said, sinking back upon the 
bed. “Iamin ‘Mad Herbert’s’ room, where my 
father- died !” 

She had never seen Mad Herbert, for he had died 
years before she was born, but she knew his unhappy 
history well, and she had, when a child, played for 
hours there, while sad and sighing Sir Malcolm 
groaned and wrote, and destroyed only to write again. 
Played there, and wondered why her dear father 
liked that dreary room better than the great, hand- 
some saloons below, or the beautiful lawns, park, 
gardens, and avenues of Ulster Manor. 

Her mother, Sir Malcolm’s second wife, had died 
while Evaline was a babe, and the bereaved baronet, 
twice a widower, loved deeply the little girl who, 
having no mother, was ever playing and laughing 
about him, and trying to make him smile. 

Very familiar had ae | object in that sad room 
since been to her, up to the be day when she was 
told her father was dead, and she had rushed there 
to find him, lost to her for ever—cold, ghastly, 
open-eyed, but with the fearful stare of death in 
those dead eyes, which but an hour before had 
beamed fathomless, limitless love into her own. 

Since that dreadful day she had shunned the place 
and that part of the great mansion, There was no 
need for stern Sir Alvick to forbid her approach to 
the room—though he had, and very sharply done so 
—for Evaline shrank from the very memory of the 
last scene therein. 

But her remembrance of every object in mad 
Herbert’s room, had faded slowly, very slowly, as 
year after year passed on, or rather it had not faded 
at all, but become covered up with the events, scenes 
and incidents of flying time. The remembrance re- 
mained, and to be made vivid as if but of a day just 
gone, required simple contact with the presence of 
those objects—the madman’s iron bed ; the great oaken 
chair, with its shreds and fragments of rusty chains ; 
the tall, lofty, narrow, grated windows ; the massive 
iron ring and bolt sunk in the thick, oaken wall ; the 
table at which, sad-browed and sighing, Sir Mal- 
colm used to write and groan, and tear only to write 
and groan again; the little arm-chair in the corner, 
where she used to sit when weary, and wonder why 
“dear papa” sighed and groaned, and sometimes 
wept—wept until she would run to him, kiss his 
hands, his cheeks, his lips, and entwine her soft 
childish arms around his neck, as high as she, tip- 
toeing, could reach ; the massive inkstand of marble, 
white and gleaming, and shaped like a grave, witha 
tombstone at either end, a strange fancy, morbid and 
unnatural no less of the artist than of Sir Malcolm, 
who had purchased it—as if, when he dipped his 
pen into the ink he thrust it into a grave to write 
something ghostly and of the dead; the slippers 
under the table, warped with time, green with mould, 
but well remembered as those her father used to 
wear—the presence of all these mementoes of 
the past, and many more we have not space to 
mention, nor the reader patience to read, made clear 
and vivid, as a flash of lightning athwart a midnight 
sky, Evaline’s remembrance and recognition of that 
place. 

“T am in mad Herbert’s room, where my poor 
father died,” she said, half-rising again to look upon 
what she had not seen for half a score of years. 

Lady Matilda crouched down behind the head of 
the bed, scarcely breathed, so intense was her desire 
to hear more, for Evaline, many will when they 
rer ty no one hears, spoke her secret thoughts 
aloud. 

“Yes, I am in the turret-chamber—mad Herbert's 
room. My father’s soul took its flight from earth in 
this room, and so did the mad‘ spirit of poor Herbert 
Ulster, my grandfather’s brother. ’Tis haunted, the 
servants say. Oh, that cannot be. Heaven is too 
merciful to bind the spirits of his creatures to the 
painful scenes of their helpless lives. Haunted, 
they say—haunted by mad Herbert and Sir Mal- 
colm,” 

There was little superstitious sentiment in the 
calm, reflective and resolute character of Evaline 
Ulster, yet she shuddered in that ghostly, yellow 
light of a dim, flickering lamp, half-revealing, half- 





| concealing, with a weird blending of light and shade, 
| the various objects of that melancholy room in which 
| the lunatic had raved, gibed, howled, and writhed 
|in mad delirium for many a year, and died as he 
| had lived, a maniac; and where the sad, moody, 
remorse-lashed baronet had sighed and groaned, 
and—been found dead. 

There was much superstitious sentiment in the 
hard, sensual character of Lady Matilda, and she felt 
| a chill like that of approaching death crcep over her 
as she listened to the tremulous accents of Evaline 
Ulster. 

“ Here died my poor, dear, suffering father,” con- 








tinued Evaline, “and if his spirit haunts this 

as the servants whisper, he knows that his unfortn- 
nate child loves him—loves his memory. Oh, my 
father, IT am your poor Evaline, alone, friendless, 
and Shisieatel, beset by peril, craft, wickedness, and 
tyranny! Ah, poor father ! did you die as they said, 
or were your days cut short by violence? But why 
am I here?” she added, after a pause, and springing 
from the bed to her feet. “WhyamI here? Why 
was I brought to this room, of all the rooms in 
Ulster Manor? Who brought me hither? For 
what ?” 

Lady Matilda then remembered that the door wag 
not locked. The key was upon the outside. The 
girl might escape. 

With a furious rush from her concealment, which 
made the startled Evaline shriek with terror, Lady 
Matilda darted across the room, placed her back 
against the door, and confronted the orphan. 

“Ah, it is Lady Matilda!” exclaimed Evaline, 
eo yg her hands upon her bosom, and gasping for 

reath. “I thought it was a—spirit! Oh, Lady 
Matilda, how could you be so cruel ?” 

“Child, I did not intend to frighten you,” replied 
Lady Matilda, with a pitiless laugh. “I was afraid 
that * he might try to get out.” 

“Try to get out!” echoed the amazed Evaline. 
“Try to get out! You do not mean that I am apri- 
soner?” 

“We think you are mad, crazy, insane—as your 
grand-uncle was,” replied the heartless woman, not 
moving from the door, and regarding the trembling 
orphan with cold and glittering dislike. 

“ Great heaven,” gasped Evaline, sitting or rather 
sinking down upon the bed. “I am not mad!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


EvVALINE ULSTER uttered those words, “I am not 
mad!” with accents thrilling with horror, for in her 
mind arose all the terrible images connected with the 
unhappy history of her grand-uncle. 

“ Ah! Lady Matilda,” she added, “ you know well 
that I am not mad.” 

“Insanity, we know, is hereditary, Evaline ; and 
that your grand-uncle, Herbert Ulster, was fearfully, 
frightfully insane, everyone knows. Your father, to, 
during the latter part of his life, was melancholy 
mad, no doubt, or why should he have selected this 
room—the former prison of a madman—for his fa- 
vourite resort? Both Sir Alvick andI fear that the 
dread taint is in your blood: indeed, from your wild 
and unreasonable conduct to-night, we are sure that 
the taint is being developed. Such is our fear, Eva- 
line, and until we can be sure that there is no proba- 
bility that the same symptoms of madness will 
again be developed, we think it but just to you and 
ourselves, that you shall be a—prisoner, as you are 
pleased to term the kind and judicious restraint of 
your loving guardians.” 

Lady Matilda said allthis with the most ingenuous 
blandness imaginable. She could not have spoken 
more gently, nor with a more apparent solicitude, 
had a score of listeners been present. 

“Tt is false, Lady Matilda!’ exclaimed Evaline, 
roused to angry indignation by the cruel hypocrisy 
of the speaker. “Oh, this pretence is infamous!” 

“There!—there! Do not again excite yourself, 
my child. You are getting wild again,” said Lady 
Matilda. 

“ Hypocrite! wicked, wicked, infamous hypo- 
crite,” replied Evaline. 

“Now hear that,” said Lady Matilda, raising hor 
hands, as if sadly convinced of all she had said. 
“The insane always mistake their best and dearest 
friends for hated enemies.” 

“ Lady Matilda,” replied Evaline, firmly, “I would 
scorn myself even to appear to listen to you with 
calmness. You know there is no hereditary taint of 
madness in my family——” 

“What! You dare say that while you are sitting 
upon the very bed of your mad ancestor ?” 

“Herbert Ulster was the brother of my grand- 
father, it is very true,” replied Evaline, “ but his 
madness was caused by the fracture of his skull by 4 
blow in the wars. It was not because of his blood that 
he became insane. Neither was my poor father 
mad; though, heaven knows, I wonder he was not 
fretted into lunacy by you and Sir Alvick, as he was, 
undoubtedly, fretted, worried, and goaded into mak- 
ing you and your husband the guardians of his only 
child.” 

“It is useless to reason with you while you are 
so violent, Evaline,” said Lady Matilda, resolutely 
controlling her rage, though she yearned to fall upon 
the defiant orphan and beat her. “You will have 
ample time and leisure to grow calm and cool, with 
no one to disturb you. Should you desire to exer- 
cise your lungs, why scream as much as you please; 
it may do you good.” 

“No doubt,” interrupted Evaline, quickly, “aud 
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impress upon the minds of all who might hear me the 
truth of the report you intend to spread abroad, that 

Evaline Ulster has gone wildly mad.” 

“She is very shrewd,” thought Lady Matilda. “I 
wonder if there be any chance for her to escape from 
this room before we can break her spirit.” 

“There is method in your madness, I see,” she 
added, aloud, “ But time, solitude, and spare diet 
may work a cure, as they have in many before to- 
day. Scream, if you like, my dear—though re- 
member that very violent madness is sometimes 
chained !” 

With these menacing words, and pale with rage, 
Lady Matilda left the room. 

Evaline waited until she heard the jar of the mas- 
sive lock, as Lady Matilda turned the key, and then 
again covered her eyes with her hands and wept 
bitterly. 

“JT understand why I am here now,” she said. “It 
is that they may force me to wed Lord Peter. But 
why should they imprison me if Hugh De Lisle be 
dead,” she suddenly exclaimed, as this thought 
crossed her mind. 

‘A ray of hope that Sir Alvick had not spoken the 
truth, made her heart spring with joy. She recalled 
the presence of Hugh De Lisle’s glove in the study 
of the baronet. 

“ A ring fell from it,” she said, as she revolved the 
circumstance in her mind, “Now, Sir Alvick was 
as startled on seeing that ring as Lady Matilda— 
nay, his emotion was far greater. If he had recently 
seen the ring he would not have been surprised. If 
the glove had been long in his possession he would 
certainly have found the ring. Now the glove was 
lying upon the table, and must have been put there 
very recently. Sir Alvick would not hesitate to tell 
a downright falsehood, if by so doing he could gain 
anend. If Hugh De Lisle be dead, there can be no 
danger of my flying to him from Lord Peter, nor of 
Hugh De Lisle carrying me off.” 

But it was a fact that she was a prisoner, and 
though it was sweet to dream that Hugh De Lisle 
still lived, and that they might meet and wed after 
all, Evaline turned her attention to her dungeon. 

The windows were far above her reach; and even 
should she find means to reach them, she knew she 
could not remove the heavy iron gratings from them ; 
and supposing the latter possible, she could not es- 
cape by the windows, for the turret rose steep and 
high on all sides. 

Escape by the windows, therefore, was impossi- 


le. 

Could she escape by the door? Hardly possible ; 
yet she would examine the lock. She took up the 
lamp, and approaching it examined the fastening 
closely. 

The lock was wholly upon the outside, and the 
door opened outward, its hinges also being on the 


outside. There was, she knew, a narrow, covered 
stairway running half around the outside of the 
turret, and coming up to the door with a small plat- 
form. 

Up those winding stairs she had been borne by Sir 
Alvick, and so far as the door afforded her any hope, 
she must not expect to descend by them until he and 
Lady Matilda saw fit. 

She turned away from the door with a heavy 
heart, despairing of escape. She moved over to the 
little chair in which she used to sit when she was a 
child, and wept bitterly as she raised it and gazed 
upon it. 

“Al me,” she said, “ many a year has passed since 
you and I were playmates, little chair. How I used 
to love you, and prize you because my dear father 
gave you to me. When last I sat in you my dear 
father sat there, smiling at something I had said— 
yes, it all rushes back upon me now. Sir Alvick 
came in, smirking, and yet with a look of power 
in his eyes—oh, how I used to wonder why my 
father shrank so from those keen, piercing eyes! 
He came in and told me Lady Matilda wanted me im- 
mediately. I would not go until my father bade me 
¢0, and hasten back—ah, how he loved for me to be 
with him always, but especially when Sir Alvick ap- 
proached him. How he shrank and trembled as that 
dark man drew near to him, Well, I left him, andin 
an hour after, oh, heaven! they told me he was dead! 
Never again, little chair, did your little mistress sit 
upon you.” 

She lifted the chair to her lips and kissed the arms, 
which she fancied were extended to embrace her. 
She was about to put it down, when her foot struck 
some pointed object upon the floor. 

She replaced the chair in the corner, where it had 
held its silent vigils for ten years, and picked up the 
object against which her foot had struck. 

Ii was a large auger, time and rust-eaten—a com- 
on implement enough, yet as she gazed at it, Eva- 
line felt faint and sick, overpowered by a sudden, 
startling rush of thonght, set in motion by sight of 
that implement. 





“ Ah, I have forgotten something which I should 
remember,” she said, replacing the lamp upon the 
table and sinking back into the large chair. 

Often during the first of the ten years since she 
had quitted that room, Evaline had thought of an 
incident connected with the last days of her father’s 
life. As years rolled on, each casting its burden of 
event and incident upon the past, the incident to- 
wards which her memory now began to move, had 
been forgotten, and nothing, except actual presence 
in the room in which it had taken place, and actual 
contact in that room with things which had been 
adjuncts of that particular incident, could have re- 
called it to her recollection. 

As it was, first came an overpowering conscious- 
ness that she had forgotten something which her 
father had solemnly and a gor | enjoined upon 
her never to forget. The finding of the tool, which in 
her childhood had been one of her playthings, forced 
this consciousness upon her mind. 

“ Thave forgotten—I have forgotten !” she moaned, 
as she pressed her-hands over her eyes to shut out 
the present, and allow her mind to dwell only upon 
the past. 

hat she had forgotten stole back into her memory 
slowly, gradually forcing its way through innume- 
rable reminiscences, which had nothing to do with 
what had been forgotten. 

The faculty of memory in itself is a miracle, a 
divine proof of the immortality of the soul, and asso- 
ciation of ideas and of things keep it always young, 
even in the aged. We say we forget, for we have no 
other word by which we can express the temporary 
obscurity of memory, but the word itself expresses 
that we have remembered or may remember. Some- 
thing has intervened for a time, but the memory is 
in the soul, to be made clear or dim as we succeed 
in removing the thing intervening. 

Thus Evaline’s memory of that which she had for- 
gotten returned slowly and painfully. She was but 
a child when what she was secking for happened, 
and she was @ woman now. Time and absence had 
made her forget. Presence and contact made her 
remember. 

Suddenly she started to her feet, snatched up the 
lamp, and began to examine the solid, oaken wall 
eagerly, holding the lamp close to it, moving the 
light up and down, and straining her eyes to dis- 
cover if something was there, which she had just re- 
membered might be there. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, after having made almost 
an entire circuit of the octagon-shaped walls, “here 
it is!” 

As she spoke, her hand rested upon a single word 
cut into the oaken wall, in small but distinct letters 
—the same word which tradition says was the last 
that passed the lips of Charles the First, as he laid 
his head upon the executioner’s block : 

“Remember!” 

The letters were arranged in a semicircle, in the 
centre of which was driven a stout oaken peg, seve- 
ral inches in length and more than an inch in dia- 
meter. In fact, the hole into which this peg was 
driven had been bored by the same auger which Eva- 
line had found. 

There were several similar pegs fixed here and 
there in the walls of the room, in no respect differing 
from this, around which was carved this startling and 
mysterious word: 

“ Remember !” 

Evaline Ulster’s mind, as soon as she discovered 
this word, became clear, and her memory of the 
incident she had forgotten became as vivid as if but 
of yesterday, so potent is the association of objects 
in unison with ideas. 

The incident she remembered was this. One day. 
and not many weeks before Sir Malcolm was found 
dead, he drew that peg from the wall and concealed 
it in his bosom, and as he caught the wondering 
eyes of his little daughter fixed upon him, he called 
her to him, and whispered : 

“Never tell him of anything you see your father 
do—never.” + 

The child knew well whom he meant by the word 
him, for she already dreaded Alvick Ulster. She 
would not have told him anything that her father 
desired her to conceal, for all the world, and she 
said so, emphatically : 

“ Not so loud,” whispered Sir Malcolm, “I believe 
he has gone away—to London—for a few days. I 
hope he may stay away for ever. But he may come 
back any moment. Now, come with me, for I wish 
you never to forget all you see me do to-day.” 

He took the child by the hand, led her from the 
room, and down the winding stairs on the outside of 
the turret, and together they went to the gardener’s 
house. The gardener was at workand did not heed 
Sir Malcolm and the child, farther than to touch his 
hat as they passed him, and entered what was called 
the gardener’s house—a small building in which 
were kept tools and implements of al! kinds for the | 





use of the gardener, who was also a carpenter, and 
ready at any time to make repairs about the Manor, 
if called upon. 

The child, quick and intelligent, watched her 
father, saw him search about in a great chest of tools 
until he selected an auger, whose diameter of blade 
was exactly that of the peg, with which he compared 
it carefully. 

“ Take this, Evaline,” said Sir Malcolm, “and go 
and tell Dick the gardener that you want it to play 
with. Come, I will go with you.” 

Together they went to the gardener, the child 
carrying the auger upon her little shoulder, 
thinking it was a very heavy, ugly and uncouth 
plaything, and wondering why her fathér had se- 
lected it. 

She would much rather have had a doll than this 
great piece of spiral-shaped iron with its heavy, 
clumsy handle of oak, with which she could not 
play without receiving hard thumps on the head and 
in the face. 

“It is a very funny plaything,” thought the 
child, as she trotted along at her father’s side. But 
she never refused to do all that he desired, and so 
she informed the amazed knight of spades and rakes 
that she wanted that auger for a plaything. 

“For a plaything!” exclaimed the honest man, 
scratching his shaggy pate, and staring at the child. 
“It beats all I ever heard, my little lady. Now if 
you was a boy I'd say it was natural—but dolls and 
such like belongs more naturally to gals than car- 
penter tools. But all the Manor is at your service, 
my little lady—perviding always that Sir Malcolm 
is willing,” he added, with a glance at the baronet. 

“Certainly, you may have it, Evaline,” said Sir 
Malcolm. “Come, my darling, let us go back to my 
hermitage.” 

They moved away, the eld white-haired baronet 
and his bright, beautiful child—he so old, bowed, 
and tottering, she so young, fresh, and fair. 

“They do say,” muttered the gardener, as he leaned 
upon his spade and looked after them, “ that the old 
baronet be failing in his mind, and I think he be; 
but itis very strange that a girl should choose a 
hawger for a doll, and she with the sense of a grown 
woman too. A hawger for a doll, haw, haw!” and 
puzzled Dick laughed as he returned to his work, 
little dreaming of the cunning with which the sus- 
picious old baronet was concealing his purposes. 

Back into the lonely turret chamber went Sir 
Malcolm and his child ; then he closed the door, 
threw its heavy bar across it, and turning to Eva- 
line, said: 

“ Remember all that you see me do—never for 
get. There, sitin my chair and watch me. Never 
forget, and never tell, until you are a grown woman. 
Don’t tell even then if I am alive. You will re 
member ?” . 

“ Yes, papa, always,” replied little Evaline, almost 
frightened by his manner, and staring at him in 
amazement. 

“Repeat what I said, my Evaline.” 

“Tam never to forget what I see you do to-day, 
and never to tell anyone until I am a grown wo- 
man, and not even then if you be alive,” replied the 
child. 

“Good. Now see what I do, and never, never for- 
get it,” said the old baronet, as he dragged the table 
to the wall immediately under the spot whence he 
had taken the peg, and clambered upon it. 

“Now give me the auger, my child,” he said. 

She gave it to him and returned to the chair, won- 
dering what he was going to do. 

The old baronet gazed at her eager face intently 
for a moment, and then remarked, as if assuring him- 
self: 

“She will remember. She is far in advance of 
her years, in mind as well as in body. She will not 
forget, and will never betray.” 

(To be continued.) 


CoMMANDER-IN-CuIgF IN InDIA.—It is under- 
stood that when Sir W. Mansfield’s time is up, Lord 
Napier will succeed him as commander-in-chief in 
India. The post is worth 30,0007. a-year, and the 
person who fills it must be more than usually extra- 
vagant if he cannot manage to save 10,000/. a-year. 
As the appointment lasts for five years, this would 
give a round sum of 50,0007. Then, in all proba- 
bility, Lord Napier would get the commandership in 
Ireland after the expiration of his time in India; 
and as all this time he would have opportunity of 
advancing his children, if he lives a few years, he 
will ‘be a rich man. Of course he will get the 
colonelcy of a crack regiment into the bargain. 

Tue Rep, WHITE, AND BLUE.—Perhaps some of 
our readers may remember the history of that bean- 
tiful specimen of naval architecture in miniature, 
the little full-rigged ship, Red, White, and Blue. 
She is now lying in the mud off Greenhithe, and is 
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neither useful nor ornamental. A proposition has 


been made to raise a public subscription for her! weather, and they were safely landed in Liverpool. 
When | A month was spent there, and then they crossed 


purehase and the benefit of her captain. 
purchased, it is proposed that after being put in | 
thorough order she should be placed at anchor on | 
the ornamental water in St. James’s Park, to which 
she would certainly be a most picturesque and desir- 
able addition, and such a fate for the pretty little 
craft would be far more suitable than her present 
one, 

Tue Prince ImpertaL’s Visit to Rosa Bon- 
HEUR.—The Prince Imperial, who is said to have 
remarkable artistic taste, considering his age, rode 
to Thomery, attended by his equerry, M. Bachon, 
and paid Madlle. Rosa Bonheur a visit of three hours, 
during which he showed the greatest interest in the 
specimens of various races of domestic animals 
which that distinguished lady has collected around 
her, and with each of which she is as familiar as 
any of her own farm servants. She never wears 
her cross of the Legion of Honour, but shows to the | 
privileged few whom she admits to her intimacy the | 
robe de chambre to which the Empress fastened the 
ribbon and cross on the day when she unexpectedly 
drove to Thomery, and surprised her in her morning 
costume. 

Moors on Fire.—The devastation of the moors 
by fire is very serious in different parts of the 
north. From Glenbacket a correspondent writes :— 
“Some misereant set fire to Sir Charles Forbes's 
moors. From his ground the fire came on to ours, 
and then crossed the hill to the Duke of Richmond’s 
side. It burned thirteen days and nights, although 
there were from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
men employed daily in putting it out ; the fire having 
gone pretty deep into the peat surface, it was only 
by cutting a ditch before it that it was got outat last. | 
We have had # second fire on our moor since, which | 
burned a mile from east to west, and went over some | 
hundred acres before it could be extinguished ; and, 
of course, burned up every young bird and hare on 
the ground. This will be a serions loss for some 
years tocome ; it will take at least twelve years to 
bring it under cover again. This has been the 
driest season in this country that any man remembers. 
The rivers Dee and Don were never known to be so 
low ; it was not so low by nine inches in 1826. The 
whole country is being burned up by the drought.” 








MICHEL-DEVER. 
— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


At the end of two weeks, Andrew came back in 
high good-humour, and he talked so much of his 
beautiful and fascinating cousins, that Mrs. Courtnay 
began to indulge the hope that in good time he 
would seriously think of one of them as his future 
wife. 

He treated Claire with respect that was almost 
ceremonious, and she acted towards him, as if she 
had forgotten his passionate reproaches, and dis- 
appointed hopes. 

The house was shut up and left under the care of 
Mr. Ward, and Mrs. Courtnay took with her none of 
the servants, except old Betty, who pleaded earnestly 
to go, declaring that she could take care of Julia, and 
perform the duties of waiting-maid as well as a 
younger woman. 

The party arrived safely in London, and after 
spending a few days there, embarked for Liverpool, 
on a first-class steanier. The sea voyage seemed to 
act as an elixir on the health and spirits of Claire, 
and with every mile that severed her more widely 
from the land of her birth, she appeared to cast from 
her a portion of the heavy weight of sorrow that had 
so oppressed her. 

Bloom returned to her cheeks, her eyes brightened 
with their old animation, and Julia again found in 
her a companion and friend, ready to share in her 
sports, or anmvuse her with marvellous tales of giants 
and genii, of which she had an exhaustless store in 
her own fertile imagination. 

This was but anvther phase of the protean nature 
of this young creature, though her protectress flat- 
tered herself that she was forgetting the sad blight 
that had fallen upon her. Claire had only buried 
her passion and regrets in the depths of her heart, 
but above them lay the resolve she had expressed, 
and never for one moment did she swerve from it. 

Her day would come ; that thought alone gave her 
courage to live—to recover from the stunning blow 


| the advantages it was Mrs. Courtnay’s intention to 


While the voyage lasted, they, had charming 


the Channel to Ja belle France, Andréw’s conduct 
was extremely circumspect, and his mother deluded 
herself with the belief, that he had seen the folly of 
his love for Claire, and was arriving at that equable 
state of feeling towards her, which would enable him 
to resign her, without a pang of regret. 

If she could have looked into that turbulent heart, 
she would haveseen there what would have appalled 
her. Olairé’s renewed bloom and brightness only 
intensified the resolve to win her at all hazards, 
either with, or without, her own consent. He 
watched her at a distance, and brooded constantly 
on the possibility of success, in the plan he was ma- 
turing, to be carried into effect, when he was old 
enough to be the master of his own actions. 

He would go to Heidelberg, aud remain the sti- 
pulated two years, while Claire availed herself of 


afford her. But that long probation once ended, 
Claire should be compelled to consent to what he 
believed would be for her own good. 

Immediately on their arrival in Paris, Mrs. 
Courtnay made inquiries for M. Latour, as she de- 
sired to inform him, without delay, of the existence 
of the young sister she had brought there, asa 
claimant on his fortune. 

The reply given to her was, that the ex-banker 

was travelling in the East, and the time of his return 
to his native land was uncertain. So, for the pre- 
sent, nothing was left for her, but to carry out her 
own plans for her young protégée, which she hastened 
at once to do. 
Claire seemed keenly anxious to profit by the op- 
portunities for improvement her god-mother was 
willing to afford her, and, by her own desire, she 
was immediately placed in a first-class school, 
where every feminine accomplishment was taught. 

Her progress from the first was pronounced mar- 
vellous by her teachers, and Claire smiled bitterly, 
as she thought: 

“ Who ever had such motives for exertion as I 
have? I will make myself irresistible: I will not 
only become mistress of a brilliant education, but I 
will study, above all the rest, the art of fascination. 
The time wil! come in which it will serve me well.” 

She watehed with eager eyes the development of 
her own beauty, and rejoiced to see that as time pro- 
gressed, she grew into something fairer, more 
dazzling than her former self; that as she matured 
into perfect womanhood, few would have recognized 
in her the unformed, though attractive creature who 
had caught the passing fancy of Walter Thorne. 

But this transformation was the work of time. 
When she emerged from her seclusion, she was 
eighteen, and as brilliant and beautiful a being as the 
imagination can conceive. 

Andrew travelled with a tutor, and Mrs. Courtnay 
took up her residence in Paris. 

She dreaded the meeting between the two that 
must inevitably take place when her son rejoined 
them ; althongh he rarely spoke of Claire, and had 
used all his art to induce his mother to believe that 
his attachment for her had been laid aside with other 
childish things. 

Mrs. Courtnay felt that this bewilderingly beauti- 
ful creature, with her easy grace of manner, her 
sprightly wit, was too dangerous 2 companion to be 
associated with Andrew with impunity. He would, 
she knew, return to his allegiance to her, and the 
se tion between them would have been in vain. 

rs. Courtnay one day said to Claire, as they 
sat together in her lodgings, in which the young 
girl had been received when she left the boarding- 
school : 

“My dear child, you have bloomed into marvel- 
lous loveliness. You will be sought after by many, 
and you may make a brilliant match. I hepe you do 
not still cling to that old fancy about being bound to 
Walter Thorne, when he has not considered himself 
bound to you ?” 

Claire looked up with an expression of pained sur- 
prise, and asked: 

“ Mamma, are you not awate of the sacredness of 
the marriage bond among all true Catholics? With 
them, bound once is bound for ever, unless death 
gives release.” ! 

“ That is true, dear ; but yours is an exceptional 
case. If evera woman was freed from her vows, 
you have been by the double treachery of the man 
to whom you gave yourself.” 

Claire quietly replied : 





that had cast her down from perfect happiness to 
the depths of despair. She had struggled through 
her slough of despond, and now let him who had 
thrust her into it, beware. She could wait, as she 


said to Agnes, for she knew that she had much to do, 
before she was herself prepared for the conflict she 


“I do not wish to be freed from them. Why 
should1? Do you suppose that, after my experience, 
I would ever trust my fate in the power of another 


as one of them has broken mine.” 
Mrs. Courtnay looked shocked, and earnestly 


man? No, my mission is to break their false hearts, | 


“Don’t tell me that, with your dangerous power to 
win love, you intend to adopt the role of acoquette ? 
It will be fatal to yourself as well as to others.” 

Claire glanced at herself in a mirror, and with 9 
strange smile replied : 

“Tt seems to me that nothing else is left me, but 
to amuse myself with the agonies of the lovers | 
may win. Outwardly, [am brilliant enough, but if 
you could look into my dead heart, you would under- 
stand that now my education, is completed, I cay 
have no object in life but to gain love, and cast it 
from me as mine was won and trampled on. My 
brother will afford me the means I shall want, and | 
have resolved to stay with him.” 

Her tones were hard, her eyes glittered with the 
fierce glare that sometimes betrayed the panther 
nature that might have lain for evef undeveloped, 
but for the fatal experience through which she had 
passed. That had hardened her feelings, deepened 
her resentments, and warped the mind which, under 
different circumstances, might have been trained 

only to sweet and gracious influences. 

Mrs. Courtnay regarded her with surprise, and 
with a slight tone of pique, said : ; 

“So you have matured your planus without even 
consulting me. It is well, perhaps, for all concerned, 
that you should remain here, but I scarcely expected 
you to be willing to doso. Andrew has oyercome 
his preference for you, I believe, for he has kept up 
a rather lover-like correspondence with Emma Carle 
ton, since we left England. It is my most earnest 
wish to see them united, and as you suggest, if he 
were again thrown into your society, he might re- 
turn to his old madness.” 

“That is the only name for it,” said Claire, with 
alight laugh. “Like most other hallucinations, it 
has passed away ; but it will be as well to afford it 
no opportunity to return, Your son is sacred to me, 
mamina, and J will never cause him a pang, if I can 
avoid it. I owe you somach—so much that I can never 
repay! The heart that is cold to all the rest of the 
world, opens to you and yours, and I shall ever 
cherish the love I bear to you, as the one tender link 
that binds me to my kind.” 

“So young, and at heart a misanth: ! Oh, Claire, 
you have marked out for yourself a hard and arid 
path. A few brilliant triumphs, that bring no real 
satisfaction ; a few years of gaiety, that must end 
in satiety, and self-contempt, and then what will be 
left? Painful memories, perhaps embittered by re- 
morse—for such a career as you have sketched, is 
rarely free from that. My child, it pains me to the 
heart to think of what may be in store for you.” 

“Then don’t thick of it,mamma. There is no- 
thing left to me but the excitements of gaiety and 
admiration. I should fade away and perish in tho 
monotony of the Grange, if I could be induced to 
return there, I should think only of my anomalous 
position, and grow wild in that solitary glen, over 
the memories of the past. I shall never return to 
my native land, till my husband is freed from the ties 
that bind him tomy rival. No—she is not my rival, 
for his heart was mine, though he consented to give 
me up.” 

Claire, do you love him yet ?” 

A lightning flash came from her dark eyes. 

“ Love him? No. Scorn has swallowed up every 
softer feeling for the craven, who would not stand 
by the woman he had chosen; who meanly sold 
himself fora price. But he is my husband, aud he 
shall yet be proud to receive me as his wife, and 
proclaim to the world that the tie which bound us 
together was perfectly legal. The jury that gave 
him back his freedom was made to believe that I was 
a mere light of love, willing to be deceived—to be 
his on any terms—and they shall yet know how 
much they were mistaken.” 

Mrs. Courtnay gravely said: 

“ T think you are mad to dream of righting your- 
self. A lifeisin your way that may outlast your 
own; and, were I in your place, I should shrink 
from again placing myself in the power of so un- 
principled a man as Walter Thorne, even if tlie 
opportunity should be afforded.” 

“ The power will then be in my own hands. The 
unformed, loving child was at his mercy; the bril- 
liaut, worldly woman, with every fascination at ber 
command, will hold him at hers. As to the poor 
creature who stands in my way, her heart will break 
before my charms have faded, and then—Waltr 
Thorne may look to himself.” 

Mrs. Courtnay saw the expression of fierce deter- 
mination on her face, and sighed heavily. What 
could she say to this wilful and resolute creature ?— 
how turn her from a purpose that seemed to her s° 
impossible of accomplishment ?—and even if success- 
ful, must bring to herself and another supreme 

wretchedness. She softly asked: 

“My dear Claire, do you ever pray to heaven to 
give you back the tender, childish heart that once 








meant to wage. 
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was yours? You must know that the course you 
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propose to yourself, is opposed to every command | 


civen by Him as our rule of action.” 


°' A faint shadow flitted over the fair face of her com- | 

panion, but she coldly replied: v 
“I go, to confession regularly, and my spiritual | 

director imposes penance on me, when I confess to 


wrong-doing. If I were not a true daughter of the 
church, I should not hold my marriage vow so ut- 

, inding upon me.” 

r r that ai Julia came in, beaming with health 
and happiness. She had grown into a slender, grace- 
ful girl of thirteen, with the fair beauty of her mother 
_also inheriting her gentle temper. 

She held a letter in her hand, bearing the Stras- 
pourg post-mark, and joyfully ying it, ex- 
laimed : 

“ Andrew is coming back to us, mamma. He 
has written to me a long letter, me all about 
his travels. He has seem so much, he will have a 
thousand things to tell ws wuen he geturns. Read 
it, and see for yourself that he will be here in a 
few more Dear Claire, I am so glad that you | 
have left that dull. school, and will be here to welcome 


Mf Courtnay glanced over the letter, and said: | 
“He is really coming immediately. "He may be 
here to-merpow, for this letter has been long on the | 


She glaneed uneasily at Claire, who laughed, and 


asked, in a lew tone : 

“Had I net ee back to my school, so 
Andrew appeasts ? to spare you a moment's 
uneasiness on this eccommt.” 

Julia overheard her, and with wildly distended 
eyes, ; : 
““ Wheat cag you mean, ate? My Pan panel 
will ex tio, wee you, and if he does not ‘you 
with aF ns cath eee on serk you atthe sehgol. I) 
thought you thad come ‘te stay arith us now. 

“Did you, pet? But suppose Thave anly come on 
a visit, and @ farewell one? Iam goimg ‘to live in 
France, you know. I havealways told you that, and 
your mother speaks of returning to Boglend.” 
” Julia turned to her mother,end increduylouslyasked : 

“Do you really think of going ‘back, mamma, be- 
fore I have finished my studies, too? You were 
anxious to come, on Andrew’s account, and now we 
are here, I think you might remain on mine, at least 
till 1 am seventeen.” + 

“By that time you would beso completely Parisian, 
that you would be unwilling to go back to the old 
home, in the lonely valley in which you were once so 
happy, Julia. My affairs require my presence. | 
shall take back with me an accomplished governess 
for you; and when you are quite grown up, I may re- 
turn to visit Claire, for she refuses to go back with 


us.” 

“Go away and leave Claire! What will my 
brother say to that? What shall I do without her?” 

With a droll look, Claire said : 

“Let me foretell what you willalldo. You will 
occupy yourself with your studies, and model your- 
self on-the pink of propriety mamma will select as 
your preceptress. Andrew will marry that pretty 
Emma Carleton, who came once tothe Grange, and 
bring her back there : and you will all bethe happier 
without the marplot I should prove, if I consented to 
return with you.” 

“You a marplot, indeed! How can you speak of 
yourself in such terms? But what could you do, if 
left here alone ?” 

“] shall not be alone, petite. Lintend to keep house 
for that brother of whom you have heard; he will 
make his appearance in civilized life again before 
many weeks have passed away; and I have settled 
my plans quite independently of your mother’s ar- 
rangements.” 

“ But, Claire, why can’t you be my governess? 1 
would be the best of students, and give you very little 
trouble. That will be better than staying here with 
a strange man, even if he does happen to be your 
brother.” 

“I know that you would be the sweetest little 
pupil in the world, but teaching is not my forte. I 
should not like it, and—in short, it is my choice to 
stay, and your mother thinks it will be best.” 

Julia turned to her mother with a reproachful 
look, but Mrs. Courtnay gravely said : 

“It is quite true, my love. Claire and I have 
talked it over, and I cannot insist on removing her, 
when she has a protector here who is anxious to 
assert his claims upon her. M. Latour has written 
to me from Constantinople, stating that he is on his 
way home, and if his sister chooses to accept an 
asylum with him, he shall be only too happy to have 
her as his companion.” 

Claire looked surprised. She quickly asked : 

“Why did you not tell me this before, mamma? I 
was trusting to my fascinations alone, to win Armand 
to offer me his protection.” 


| which he has so long wandered. 





“T thought it right to inform M. Latour of your 


existence, and I wrote to him soon after we arrived 
in France. ~My letter, it seems, never reached his 
hands till he came back from the wild regions in 
He: ordered his 
letters to be kept for him by a firm in Constantinople, 
and he replied to me as soon as he received mine. 
It is nearly three years since it was written, and I 
had given up all hope of hearing from him ; but his 
answer was seut to me this morning from the bank- 
ing-house of Latour and Co. 

“Will you permit me to read it?” asked Claire. 
a | should like to see something tangible from this 
will o’ the wisp brother of mine, for I have scarcely 
yet taught myself to regard him as anything more 
than a myth.” 

“Of course you can read it. It was my purpose 
te show it to you, when I commenced the conversa- 
tion Julia's entrance interrupted.” 

Mes. Courtnay took from her pocket an envelope, 
bearing a large seal with a crest upon it, and Claire 

4@rew from it a sheet of paper, on which was 
the following lines : 
*“OONSTANTINOPLE, July 10th, 18—. 

“Mas. CounTNa¥—-Mapam :—I cannot express 
to you the ise, with which I read the contents 
of cate eeuantee. Uatil then, I was aa 
foundly ignorant of my father’s second marriage, an 
of the existence of my half-sister, 


“ You tell me that M. Lapierre allied himself with 
a lady ef goed family, but no fortune; the first I 
was glad te know ; the latter statement does not sig- 
nify, 98 mopey is of little importance toe me, and I am 
anxious te aeguit myself a@ debt te my father, 
which hag@lready stood too long uncaneelled. 

“T have @ large fortune, and I have no 
family of wy own tto bestow it on; if my young sister 
is as ityelle and attractive as you assure me she 
is, I he moet y te receive her, and place 
her in the pesition is due to one so nearly re- 


Jated to me, 
“The Hbera) iatentions towards her, atid yon 
have expressed, have by this time been carried into 
effect, and Ihave mo doubt that I ghaill find Claire 
accomplished, and as well-bred as I could desixe. 
Express to her my fraternal senjiments, and say 
that I should also have written to her, had time 
sufficed ; but I have much on my hands, and I must 
defer any communication with her, till we meet. 

“There is something to explain, which cannot well 
be touched upon, in a letter, and I hope that I shall 
find Claire prepared to listen candidly to the state- 
ments I have to make ; also to disabuse her mind of 
any of the unfavourable impressions she may have 
received of me. 

“My poor father was unjust to me; he severed 
himse}f from me ; refused me the gratification of as- 
sisting him in his poverty, though I won the means 
of doing so, through my own perseverance. If Claire 
thinks hardly of me for this, tell her to reserve her 
judgment till she has heard my defence ; she bears 
the name of my mother, and for that alone I am pre- 
pared to welcome her to my heart. 

“T am aware that she has a claim on me for 
money, which caused heart-burning between my 
father and myself, but the retention of that money 
was an act of justice to myself. I have increased 
the sum, and held it sacredly as a fund, for my father 
to draw on, if his resentment towards me ever softened 
sufficiently to permit him to doso. It never did, 
and now it shall| go to my sister as her dower, with 
such an addition to it as my own fortune will enable 
me to make. She will owe me no thanks for this, 
for it is simply an act of tardy justice on my part. 

“T shall not return to Paris for several weeks yet, 
but enclosed is a letter of credit for the use of Claire, 
and she can draw for any amount she pleases on 
Messrs. Latour and Co. 

“With the highest sentiments of respect and 
esteem, I am, madam, your obliged and obedient ser- 
vant, ARMAND Latour.” 

Claire read these agreeable lines with brightening 
eyes and flushing cheeks. When she had finished, 
she exclaimed : 

“What a liberal man my brother is; my father 
must have misunderstood and misjudged him, for 
the writer of this letter must be noble and unselfish. 
Would you not say so, mamnia?” 

“TI do not wish to sit in judgment either on 
your father or your brother, Claire. The cause of 
their estrangement M. Latour will doubtless explain 
when you meet, and I hope it will prove perfectly satis- 
factory. In the meantime, you can make such use of 
his liberality as you choose, aud anticipate the [air 
future he seems anxious to prepare for you. If you 
do not mar your own destiny, I think it may yet be 
a happy one.” 

Claire laughed gaily. 

“ Armand can give me all that I most eagerly de- 
sire—position, fortune, consideration. Wiih these 
I can extract some enjoyment from life, in spite of 
what has happened to infuse bitterness into my lot. 


a 





I shall draw on his partner at once, and please my- 
self by giving Julia the watch set with brilliants sho 
is so anxious to have. What can I give you, mamma, 
for all the kindness you have lavished on me? I do 
not offer to repay you, for that would be impossible, 
but I should like to find something to suit your taste, 
to offer, as a souvenir of the naughty child, with 
whom you have shown such patience.” 

Mrs. Courtnay kissed her, and smilingly replied: 

“ It is like you, Cleire, to think of giving in the 
first moment of your newly-acquired wealth. [ will 
not deny you the gratification of bestowing the 
watch on Julia, for I can see how much she is en- 
chanted with the prospect of getting it; but as to 
myself, your love is all I ask im return for what | 
have done for you.” 

Claire returned her caress, and said : 

“Yon must always have that,at any rate, mamma; 
but it is like you, too, 40 mefuse any tangible return 
for the benefits you confer. I shell find a way tu 
prove to you that I only value the means placed at 
ny diqposal so far as I can use them for those | 

ove.” 

“ Oh, Claire,” said Julia, “it is ebharming to know 
that your brother is so rich and ge liberal; but | 
wish, ali the same, that there was me such person. 
Then we should have you all to owrselyes—and | 
had rather not have the watch and keep you.” 

* Ihave no doubt of that, pet; but as you can't 
have me, you mst take my presept, as the best sub - 
stitute Lean find. To tell youthe truth, f thipk you 
will be a gainer by the exchange.” 

“Ighan’t believe thet. You arom 
Claire. I wonder what my brother will 
sees how much fou have improved ? 
seen you since we left England.” 

“Oh, Andrew will scarcely give me a thought. 
He is in love with his cousin Emma, and he means 
to manry her and settle down ip jhis native valley as 
soon @s hereturnshome. Iam @aly his sister, you 
know.” 

Julia shook her smal! head doubtingly, and her 
mother cast a troubled glance towards Claire. She 
observed it, and drawing near to Mrs. Courtnay, 
spoke, im a subdued tone: 

“ Perhaps it will be best for me to go back to my 
seclusion, till the time for your departure draws near. 
I can plainly see that you are uneasy at the prospect 
of a meeting between Andrew and myself.” 

Her friend reflected a few moments, and then re- 
plied, in the same tone: 

“No, my dear; I cannot banish you during the 
few weeks thatremain to usin thiscountry. After 
your promise to do nothing to attract my son, I think 
I can trust you together. Julia would be incon- 
solable if she were separated from you.” 

“ You may trust me,mamma. Andrew can never 
be more to me than the friend of my childhood; and 
I should be base to attempt to rekindle in his heart 
the preference he has suppressed.” 

So it was settled that Claire should remain till her 
brother came to claim her; and, as soon as Mrs. 
Courtnay saw her safe under his protection, she 
intended to commence her preparations for departure. 

Enchanted to be able to give in her turn, Claire 
drew on the bankers for a large sum, and bought an 
exquisite watch for Julia. She also purchased for 
Mrs. Courtnay a rare and elegantly illustrated work 
in several volumes, which she remembered hearing 
her say she would like to buy if she could afford it. 
A limited numver of copies had been printed, but, 
regardless of cost, Claire spent nearly the whole of 
her money to obtain it. 

When this magnificent present was sent home, she 
purposely absented herself, for she feared that her 
benefactress would reproach her for the extrava- 
gance of which she had been guilty. She and Julia 
went out for a long walk, and returned only in time 
for supper. 

The books were lying open upon the table, and 
Mrs. Courtnay was examining them with evident 
pleasure. She looked up, as Claire came in, and 
said: 

“ You have afforded me an agreeable surprise, my 
dear, and I will not refuse your gift, though if I had 
known that you designed spending for me so large a 
sumas these cost, Ishould have asked for something 
of less value.” 

“Oh, thank you for accepting them so graciously, 
mamma. From me, nothing cap be too costly tv 
offer you.” 

“ Provided you could afford it, Claire,” replied Mrs. 
Courtnay, with a’smile. “J am afraid that you have 
impoverished yourself to give Julia and myself what 
we could very well have done without. How much 
have you left of the money you drew ?” 

“Fifty francs. But that is of no consequence—my 
letter of credit is uulimited.” 

“True; but you must not draw for money again 
very soon, after using so large a sum. Did you pur- 
chase anything for yourself?” 


owe darlin 
i say when he 
He thas not 





“ Thanks to your kindness, I needed nothing,” re- 
plied Claire, with a laugh. “ Let us look over these 
exquisite illustrations together, and say nothing more 
of their cost.” 

“No, my child; we will say nothing more about 
that. I only wish to impress upon you that you must 
not abuse the generosity of your brother. You have 
« taste for extravagance which has hitherto been re- 
pressed, and in the future you must be careful to put 
a reasonable limit to your expenditure.” 

“ The only use I can see for money is tospend it,” 
said Claire, perversely. ‘“ Armand is rich enough to 
let me have my way, I suppose; if he complains, 
1 will ask for an allowancegand keep within its 
limits.” 

“ It may be as well to do so,” was the reply, and 
the subject was dismissed. In truth, this young 
creature needed the admonition, for she had a magni- 
ficent taste,a keen appreciation of the elegant and 
beautiful, and she was enchanted with the splerdid 
vista that opened before her vivid imagination. 





Aladdin’s wonderful lamp could scarcely have rea- 
lized the dreams of splendour in which she revelled. | 
if happiness were denied her, luxury, adoration and | 
excitement should at least be hers, and the insigni- | 
ficant sum of which her benefactress seemed to think | 
so much, Claire regarded as scarcely worth con- | 
sideration. | 

She knew that she needed many things herself, | 
butin the pleasure of giving she had set her own 
wants aside, intending to draw in a few moredays a 
sufficient sum to supply them. But Mrs. Courtnay 
rendered this unnecessary. Without Claire's know- 
ledge, she went out the next day and ordered a | 
complete outfit for a young lady just entering society, 
and her gift to her young protegée nearly balanced 
the cost of the books. 

Claire protested against this when she became 
aware of it, and insisted that she would herself pay 
the bills, but this Mrs. Courtnay would not permit, 
and after a long conversation, Claire submitted to the 
will of the friend who had so controlled her, and al- 
lowed her to have her own way. 

Andrew did not arrive quite so soon as was ex- 
pected. The week was drawing to a close when he 
came alone, having parted with his tutor at Stras- 
bourg. 

Claire and Julia had gone out, and Mrs. Courtnay 





was glad to have him to herself for a little while. 
Andrew was now twenty-two years of age, but he 
looked at least five years older. He had grown tall | 
and athletic, without losing the graceful litheness 
of figure suited to one of his years. His dark com- 
plexion had cleared, and on his bronzed cheeks the 
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| TO SEE AND NOT TO BE SEEN. | 


healthy glow of youth was seen. His wild-looking 
eyes had acquired a gentler expression, and his mo- 
ther trusted that his whole nature was softened and 
subdued by the discipline of the few last years. He 
was more tender and considerate towards herself, 
and she indulged the brightest hope of his future 
career. 

After giving some details of his journey, he im- 
patiently asked : 

“Where is Julia? I shall be glad to see the 
little darling again, for it is a year since we parted.” 

“She has gone out with Claire, but they will soon 
be back now.” 

“Claire here, too? I was not aware that you had 
withdrawn her from her school.” 

He spoke so coolly that Mrs. Courtnay’s heart was 
lightened of a heavy load of apprehension. She 
quietly said : 

“She is staying with me a little while, until her 
brother claims her. M. Latour is on his way home 
from the East, and he has written to say that he will 
gladly take charge of his sister and provide for her. 

Jlaire does not wish to return to England, and I 
also think it best for her to accept the protection of 
her brother.” 

Andrew listened to this statement with apparent 
indifference. 

“It is the best thing she can do, I suppose, as it 
would not be pleasant for her to go back where her 
early history is known. I once believed that this 
strange brother of hers was not a suitable person to 
trust her with, but I have heard that he is not a 
bad fellow. M. Lapierre was scarcely justified in 
treating him as he did. But we have nothing to do 
with that.” 

“T am glad to hear you speak so reasonably, my 
dear boy. I feared that you might still oppose me 
in this. I think, for Claire’s happiness, it will be 
best to leave her in France. Old memories would 
revive if she returned to the scenes of her early life, 
and I wish her to bury in oblivion all connected with 
her wretched past.” 

“Yes, it will be best,” he vaguely replied. “That 
was a terrible mistake; but for that”—he paused 
abruptly, and then went on—“ Does Claire still cling 
to the absurd notion that she is bound by the tie that 
has proved but a rope of sand to the villain who de- 
serted her?” 

His mother gravely replied: 

“She does. We spoke of it but a few days ago, 
and she distinctly said that, to no other man on 
earth would she yield the duty of a wife.” 

“Does she pretend to love the ingrate still ?” 

“No; she spoke of him scornfully enough, but I 








am inclined to believe that a lingering feeling o/ 
affection prompts her to cling to the belief that a 
day will come in which she will be acknowledged 
before the world as his wife.” 

“ Sentimental folly! wretched want of self-appre- 
ciation, to suppose that he can elevate her,” muttered 
Andrew, “ but women will be fools.” 

“ What are you saying, my son ?” 

“Oh, nothing that you would care to hear. But 
now that we are on this subject, let me say that the 
interest I take in Claire is only that of a brother. | 
shall go back to England with my mind made up to 
take the wife that you have selected for me. Emny 


| is a lovely and amiable girl, and she writes th, 


most charming letters. I have regained my sobe 

senses, and I know that she will suit me infinitelyt 
better than Claire ever could, even if she were 
within my reach. For months I raged over my dis- 
appointment, but the fire died down to dead ashes 
at last—and you know how difficult it is to relume 
an extinguished flame.” 

“ My dear boy, you give me new life,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Courtnay. “Ihave dreaded a meeting between 
you and Claire more than I care to tell you. I know 
there is no hope for you with her, and I am most 
happy to hear you say-that your heart has turned to 
Emma. She will be a true helpmate to you; 4 ted- 
der and affectionate companion.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand all that,” he impatiently 
said. “I intend to be reasonable, and give you the 
daughter-in-law you covet, but don’t bere me with 
her praises. I know that Emma has all the domes- 
tic virtues, and I shall try and content myself with 
them, so let that suffice, mother.” 

Mrs. Courtnay was accustomed to his brusque 
manner, so she faintly laughed, and said: 

“+All is well that ends well,’ Andrew.- When | 
clasp Emma to my heart as your wife, I shall be the 
happiest and proudest of mothers.” 

“And I, of course, the most blessed of husband 
and most dutiful of sons,” he cynically replied. 
“ Well, the affair is settled, for I have asked Einms 
to marry me, and she has consented.”’ 

“That is the best news I have heard for a long 
time. We will have the wedding over as svon 4 
possible after our return home.” 

“ Safe find, safe bind,” he laughingly said ; “ but 
here come the girls. I will hide behind this curtain, 
and take a peep at them before you let them know 
that I am here.” ; 

Before his mother could reply, he sheltered himself 
in the recess of a window, and the next moment 
Claire came in, followed by Julia. 

(To be continued.) 











| dark night, have perceived the spike in the wall; 
| yet the-Arabian, guided by his perfect knowledge of 
| the locality, paused immediately beneath it, and half 


COPPER AND GOLD. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


THE residence of the Forettis was situated at | 
the corner of Queen Anne Street. Very few, if any, | 
of those whose business or pleasure carried them 
along the street, had ever noticed a large iron spike 
protruding from the solid brick wall of the side of 
the mansion, at a distance of about eight feet from | 
the pavement. | 

If any had observed it, they had not given it a 
second thought, nor heeded the fact that at a distance 
of two feet on the left of this spike, and three feet 
above it, was a second spike, similar to the first; | 
and also that at regular intervals of two feet to the 
left and three feet above each other in ascent, were 
four more similar spikes, the last being driven into 
the wall two feet on the left and two feet below a 
small iron baleony, upon which a window opened. 

This row of spikes, five in number, at such dis- 
tances apart, and forming a diagonal line across the 
side of the house, could never suggest the thought | 
that it was intended as a means of ascent to the 
balcony, 

Ur, had anyone been told that such was their | 
purpose, he woald have exclaimed : 

. Impossible, unless for monkeys, or men with the 
agility of apes!” 

Yet these spikes, running in this diagonal line 
purposely, lest their being fixed one immediately 
above another might suggest their use to a suspicious 
eye, had been so placed by the Arabian, who pos- 
sessed, in addition to the strength of the lion, the 
agility of the ape. 

After a certain hour in the afternoon only, the pri- 
vate front entrance and the servants’ gate at the 
rear were unlocked, and at ten o'clock these en- 
'rances were carefully secured. 

But the Arabian used only the spikes in going in or 
out, and so careful had he ever been in using this 
insuspected means that, although some of the do- 
mestics of the Forettis were willing to swear that 
they had seen him in the streets at night, not one 
could swear that he had ever passed through the 


j 
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|on by rapid, successive exertions of his great 


| cony 





front or rear entrances. 

After listening, as we stated at the closo of. the 
preceding chapter, to learn if any of his mysterious | 
assailants had tracked him, the Arabian glided along 
the wall until he paused immediately beneath the 
lowest spike. 
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[THE PRINCE'S PERIL. | 


crouched to spring upward to grasp it. 

At this moment, while his mind was intent only 
upon one object—to clutch the spike and draw him- 
self upward until he could seize the second, and so 


strength and activity, speedily stand upon the bal- 
we have mentioned—someone sprang upon 
him, plunged a dagger into his bosom, and was gone. 

The suddenness of the attack, rather than its vio- 
lence, almost prostrated the Arabian, who, perceiving 
instantly that he was wounded, made no attempt to 
pursue his unseen enemy, but sprang upward, grasped 
the lowest spike,and began his ascent by that means, 
which even by daylight might well appal the most 
practised athlete. | 

“T am stabbed,” thought he, as he felt the smart of 
his wound ; “I am stabbed in the left breast, and the 
blow was aimed at my heart. The assassin’s dagger | 
is still in this wound, and if 1 withdraw it, the flow of 
blood may be so great and sudden as to seriously im- 
peril my ascent.” 

That ascent he had always made with ease, firmly 
grasping spike after spike, and rapidly swinging his 
lithe and powerful form upward from one to the other, 
until an agile leap carried him lightly and noiselessly 
over the iron railings of the balcony. eS, 

But even as he recovered from the shock of the at- 
tack, a sudden and remarkable weakness pervaded’ 
his limbs and sinews. He felt this as he grasped the 
lower spike, and attributed it to the nervous surprise | 
of the instant, from which he would recover in a mo- 
ment. 

He had often during his in Arabia life been wounded, 
both by steel and lead, and knew well that sense 
of paralyzing weakness which for’an instant follows 
the reception of a wound. His experience taught him 
that this feeling would be but momentary, unless his 
wound was very serious, and this he did not believe, 
as he was conscious that the dagger, though plunged | 
into his flesh nearly to the hilt, had not penetrated | 
the cavity of the chest. 

Relying upon this belief, he continued his ascent, | 
drawing his body perpendicularly upward with his | 
right hand, until his right hand and left shoulder were | 
on a level, aud then, by a powerful hand-leap and 
expert grasping with his left hand, seizing the second | 
spike. 

Here he again used his right hand to raise his | 
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It was here that he became couscious that his 
sudden weakness, instead of decreasiug, was rapidly 
increasing. The spike which he now grasped was 
fully fifteen feet from the pavement, and a fall from 
that height, weak as he was, might be fatal. 

Three more spikes remained to be ascended, and, 
after that, the floorof the balcony had to be reached, 
and its balustrade to be climbed over. 

Should his rapidly failing powers be exhausted at 
any instant before he could scale the balustrade, he 
would fall helplessly upon the stones below. 

To descend was more difficult than to ascend, for, 
in descending, his weight would fall more suddenly 
upon the muscles of his hand and arm. 

With great exertion and resolution, he passed the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth spikes, and with both hands 
grasped the edge of the balcony-floor. 

It yet remained for the wounded Arabian to scale 


| the iron railing of the balcony, which was at least 


three feet in height. 
As he hung swinging by both hands from the edge 
of the balcony-floor, a terrible suspicion of the truth 


| flashed upon his mind. 


“Ah,” thought he, “the dagger is poisoned! The 
wound may be a trifle, but the venom may be fatal!” 
He felt his senses failing him fast ; he seemed to 
be swimming in the air ; a numbness began to deaden 


| his powerful hands and wrists; he knew that a mo- 
| ment more of strength and consciousness was all that 


remained between him and death, unless in that mo- 
ment he could scale the balustrade and fall inward 


| upon the balcony-floor. 


“ Allahis great!” thought the prince,as he concen- 
trated all his remaining powers of mind and body for 
a desperate effort, and slowly, yet steadily, raised his 


| body, until his shoulders were upon a level with the 
| balcony’s edge. 
' Alas, 1 cannot use my feet and legs ! 


“My body seems made of lead! 
All power to 
move them has fled! I am paralyzed from my 
wound downwards! Only in my arms and hands re- 
main any strength, and that is ebbing rapidly. To 
scale the balustrade I must rest all my weight upon 
one hand, while I reach upward and grasp the edge of 
the railing with the other. Can Ido it? Darel 
attempt it?” 

He thought for an instant of trying to entwine his 
arms within and about the bars of the balustrade, but 
instantly dismissed the thought. 

With a mighty effort he succeeded in placing both 


| hands upon the top of the iron balustrade. 


It yet remained for him to draw up his paralyzed 


| shoulder to a level with the spike, and, repeating his | limbs, which hung upon him as a dead and useless 


Yo human eye, unless endowed with the visual | hand-leap, swung from the third spike, upheld only | incumbrance, while the muscles of his arms were 


powers of the cat or the owl, could, in that intensely 


by his left hand. 


| growing weaker and weaker. 
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And should he succeed in doing this, a perilous 
feat would still remain, to drag his body over the 
» of the balustrade, so that it should fall inward. 
{nd even that being accomplished, what then ? 
uld he have strength enough left to open the 
litters, raise the window, crawl, or rather drag his 
body into the room, across it, out into the hall, and 
through other rooms, until he might—for all was 
upposition—alarm the Forettis or some of their do- 
mestics, 
All this flashed through the mind of the unfortu- 
nate princesin an instant. r 
If he had not power left to alarm anyone within 
the house, would he not die upon.the floor of the bal- 
cony, and his poisoned be found there the 
next day? Or, perhaps, as neither of the Forettis 
night suspect that he was there—why should they, 
as he had often absented himself for days in that 
wearisome search for “ Maranatha ”’—and as it was 
not probable that either would visit that hall, 
and certain that none of their domestics would dare 
to do so without orders, might he not die there upon 
the balcony, and his body not be discovered for 
days? 
As he had no tongue with which to cry out for aid 
-and if he had, would not the howling of the fierce 
storm then raging drown his cries—would it not be 
better to yield to fate, release his tenacious, despair- 
ing grasp, and go headlong to instant death and 


speedy burial ? 

“ Allah is great! In him I trust!” mentally ex- 
claimed the heroic prince. “At least I hope those 
who know how to use it, may find upon my body 
the note of Miles Sherlock to the blacksmith’s 
daughter.” 

With this reflection—and, indeed, he acted while 
he thought, for he had no time to delay—he raised 
his shoulders to a level with the top rail of the bal- 
cony. 

To a level only. They mustgo higher. His feil- 
ing powers must raise him until the upper part of 
his body—that part raised above the reiling—should 
overweigh that part below it. 

He bends all his flagging strength to the effort. 
The terrible numbness of sinew, nerve and muscle, 
has begun to paralyze the upper muscles of his 
chest, of his shoulders, of his arms, wrists and fingers. 
His arms seem to him to have been lopped off, or to 
have been smitten by the electric touch of a torpedo. 

He loses consciousness of everything except one, 
and that is, that instant and terrible death awaits 
him if he fail. 

His extraordinary strength has not all deserted 
him. His form slowly rises. It is poised; he throws 
his head forward upon his chest; he turns his 
shoulders forward spasmodically in their sockets ; he 
inclines inward ; it is not enough ; the lower part of 
his body, that below the level of the edgeof the ba- 
lustrade, is still heavier than the part above. 

He cannot overbalance his paralyzed body ; he 
leans forward in vain ; his strength seems to rush 
from his arms as blood spouts and jets from a severed 
artery ; his teeth chatter, the fear of death is upon 
him ; he has no tongue, or he would shout : 

“ Oh, heaven !” 

He cannot shout articulate words, but he can utter 
sounds of agony. He has with him that which may 
end the weary, heart-burning search of years. Must 
he die miserably—die by the hand of an un- 
known foe, and lose his share in that just vengeance 
which unkind fate has so long withheld from him? 

He pauses for an instant to gather every remaining 
atom of his:strength, utters a loud, fierce, tongueless 
cry. reaches downward within the balcony, grasps 
the lower part of the balustrade on the inside, and 
slowly overcomes the inertia of his paralyzed body, 
and falls headlong upon the balcony-floor. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tne Forettis, Vasco and Vellino, as soon as Alaric 
had left their presence, as related in a previous 
ehapter, regarded each other in deep silence for 
several moments. 

Each seemed plunged in some absorbing thought of 
his own, and yet each was recalling all that had been 
. said by the blacksmith, and dwelling upon the recol- 
lection of his features, as one after another the por- 
traits were unveiled. 

“ My heavens!” suddenly exclaimed Vellino, sink- 
ing upon a couch and clasping his hands. “Can it be 
possible that this man, who has just gone, knows any- 
thing of—of—” 

“ Of that great villain,” said Vasco, pointing to the 
picture of the handsome Frenchman. “ Of Maranatha. 
Heaven must have inspired the prince when he in- 
scribed that word beneath that portrait, even as it 
inspired him when he painted it.” 

~ Hate and love led the prince to transgress the 
creed of his Prophet, or he would never have painted 
the picture. You know it is contrary to the express 


| 





| diately an interview with Signor Vellino.” 
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commands of Mahomet for any of his followers to 
carve, paint, or in any manner depict the image of 
any living thing.” 

“That may be,” replied the elder Foretti, with a 
quiet smile. “But hate will often lead a man to 
change his religion, and so will love. It is po wonder, 
then, that the prince, whose heart is filled with both 
love and hate, should have violated the tenets of his 
Prophet. He is more than half a Obristian already— 
that is, if hate and love, and skillin painting, may be 
adduced as preof of it.” 

“You would not—surely, you would not sneer.at 
the acts of the prince ?” exclaimed Vellino, with some 


~—agahlites. nnleat anh domaine er. 
woman, y inj ter- 
ribly deesived by her confidence in man's faith, who 
would net be over-anxious to again devote her heart 
and life even to him.” 

The tones, as well as the words, of Signor Vasco 
were satirical, and indeed somewhat bitter; so much 
80, indeed, that Vellino changed the sabject abruptly 


by saying: 

“But, my father, what do you think of this visitor 
——this Harry Freeland?” 

“ He is an Italian.” 

the features of the Italians,” 
urged Velline. “ He has the features of the French ; 
he is framed, too, like the French.” 

* He has, yet I am eure that he is an Italian—if not 

by wearing, You heard him say that he 
of eur language, and yet the Tuscan 
histemgve. He has known something, 
‘ Maranatha,’ even if he does not now 

he fa.” 

“Then he must—if you judge from his emotion 

the portrait of Maranatha-—-know some- 
thing, or have seen both of the originals of the other 
portraite.” 

“ Nodonutt. That is for us to learn, if the 
fails . But see! the bell tinkles,” said or 
Vasco, a @ little bell over the doer became agi- 
tated. “Reply.” 

“To admit?” asked Vellino, as he placed his 
thumb upon a metallic knob sunken in the wall. 

“ To refuse. We desire no visitors to-night. The 
prince may return with such tidings as may compel 
our immediate and eutire attention,” replied Vasco. 

Vellino pressed sharply upon the knob, and the 
bell, which it moved, and which hung within the 
entrance hall below, tapped once. 

The porter, a tall and intelligent Swiss, standing 
with his eyes fixed upon this bel], paused for an in- 
stant to see if the bell would be struck again, and 
then turned towards the door, which he had not yet 
opened, muttering : 

“It appears that my masters desire no visitors 
to-night. Someone has just gone out as if the fiend 
was after him, and how he got in is a mystery to 
me. 

These words referred to the hasty exit of Free- 
land, who had darted through the hall and forced open 
the street-door, without so much as glancing at the 
nodding porter. 

* He went by me,” continued the Swiss to him- 
self, as he leisurely proceeded to unlock the door, 
“ like a scared bear. How did he get in, and why 
did he bound out asif forty-five fiends were after 


ly. 





him ? No doubt mymasters know, so it is none of my 
business. [I am sure he did not enter by this door 
since I took my place here. But let us see who it is | 
that wishes to enter,” he added, as the brazen 
knocker on the outside of the door was rapped 
smartly. “You cannot come in, uo matier who you 
are, my friend.” 

He opened the door, and a gust of wind rushed in | 
whieh swayed the hall lamp violently to and fro, ; 
and almost extinguished its flame. 

A female form glided in instantly, so quickly that 
the slow-moving porter had not time to cry out, * No 
admittance to-night!” before the intruder was within, 
and, with prompt readiness, had closed the door. 

“Oh!” said the porter, staring at the stranger, 
“so yousre in! Very well, lady; but I am sorry to 
inform youthat my masters are not visible—not half 
so visible as your face, lady, of which I cannot see a 
particle.” 

“ You may see my face, my friend,” replied the 
stranger, raising her veil with a graceful gesture, 
and revealing features of extraordinary beauty. 

The voice of the speaker was as charming as her- 
self, and there was an air of native superiority about 
her whick forced the porter to bow very respectfully. 

“ Pardon, my lady! I did not know that I was 
addressing Miss Hermione Glenville.” 

“So you know me?” said the young lady, with 
much surprise and evident agitation. “ Here—I 
have a small purse with me—take it, and grant me 
two favours. First, do rot tell anyone that I called 
here at this hour. Second, vbtain for me imme- 





“ My lady,” replied the porter, bowing, and yo. 
spectfully rejecting the purse she displayed, « you 
need not offer me a reward for any favour I can dy 
for you. Have you forgotten the day when you; 
purse relieved a sick and friendless foreigner froy, 
starvation ?” 

“TIT do not remember. Your face is not familiar 
I ” ; 


“dts, my fone ta s comelion face than it was when 

your aid provided for me friends, shelte;, 

and ” said drawing hand over 

> Withered, 

vhat of the Woman in 

whieh I have noticed 

oy PB yoar IT am well fed, 

hanks d 

he note of ican adler you Landon Sean “4 
t note me my present place——” 

ay I remember you now,” exclaimed the young 

ady. . . 

—- = good deeds have a right to forge: 

them, m . hose for whom good are done, 
should ine remember their benefactors.” 


I will never reveal to anyon 

this hour. But whether 

immediate interview with 

Vellino is another affair. That little bell u) 

there gives me my commands, and it has just told 
me to admit ne one,” 

in, my friend, and I am resolved 

house, = indy eoenversed with 

The Swiss again, and, placing his thum) 
upon @ knob similar to thet nsed by Vellino above, 
pressed it thrice, sharply, 

“ This informs my master that someone is impera- 
tive in a desire for an interview,” said the Swiss, as 
he pressed upon the knob. “It will be a wonder if 
you are pleased, for not since 1 have been in the ser- 
vice of the Forettis, have they granted an interview 
to anyone at this hour. If that bellabove your head 
taps twice, your desire to see my masters will bo 
granted.” 

The young lady fixed her eyes and attention upon 
the little bell with an expression of painful anxiety 
so intense that the Swiss muttered to himself: 

“ There issome mystery in this affair. Why should 
the daughter of the purse-proud man who drove me 
from his gate, desire to see Signor Vellino? Perhaps 
it isan affair of the heart. She may love Signor Vel- 
lino. Indeed, she has paid more than one visit to the 
studio in the daytime.” 

“ There, the bell taps twice,” exclaimed the young 
lady, joyfully. 

“T am very glad,” said the Swiss. “ You see it 
taps twice n. Iam toconduct you to the recep- 
tion-room. Please follow me, my lady.” 

He passed along the hall and ushered Miss Glen- 
ville into a large apartment, and leaving her there, 
proceeded as far as the door of that private reom, into 
which the wandering smith had so unceremoniously 
entered. 

At this door he paused, for no domestic of the 
house was ever permitted to enter that apartment 
except the mysterious Arabian. 

He tapped upon the door, however, and Signor 
Vasco came out, followed by his son. 

“Who is it that is so imperative?” demanded 
the elder Foretti. 

* A young lady who desires a private interview 
with Signor Vellino,” he replied. “She has oftea 


| visited the studio, and no doubt you know her.” 


“A young lady desiring an interview with me?” 
repeated Signor Vellino, somewhat surprised. “ Did 


| she give her name?” 


“No, my master.” 

“Do you know her name?” 

“Now I must speak falsely,” thought the Swiss, 
“for I promised the young lady never to tell anyone 
that she came here, and after all my master may 
refuse to see her.” 

“ She did not tell me her name,” he added alond. 

* You are equivocating,” said the elder Foretti. 
“She did not tell you hername, yet you know it. 
Take care! We desire no one to be in our service 
unless he is entirely faithful.” 

“My master,” replied the Swiss, “it may lose me 
my place, but I will tell the truth. One day as | 
wandered about this eity, i, famished and helpless, 
no money, no friends, speaking no language except 
Swiss and French, I sank down at the gate of 
a veryrich man. I thought heayen had taken pity 
on me, and that the angel of death had been sent to 
end my sorrows. The rich man, elighting from his 
carringe, saw me, aud demanded, ip an errogent 
voice, my business there, 

“*T am dying of disease and hunger,’ I moaned, 4 
I raised my feeble head and gazed imploring!y into 











the face of this very rich man—an ugly, hard face, 
my masters ; yet I thought he might take pity on a 
dying man. p in ss 

«+ Away !’ he said, spurning me with his foot—ay, 
my masters, With his foot, as ifI were a dog—it is 
often the way of the very rich. 

«Tam dying of diseaS® and hunger!’ I moaned 
again, more piteously than before. 

ar ‘Away! I want neither disease nor hunger at 
my gate,’ he said, and struck me sharply with his 
cane. My masters, there was enough gold upon the 
cane with which the rich man struck the beggar to 
make the beggar rich. 

“] staggered to my feet, for the rich man continued 
to belabour me, and threaten me with the gaol for 
being a begging vagabond, and he hurried on into 
his house—a house with a front like a palace. 

“But, as he did so, a beautiful young lady alighted 
from the same carriage, and, hurrying to me, as I 
clung to the iron fence, along which I was feebly 
crawling, said: 

“You are very eA pA man ; but I will be your 
friend. Here, James,’'she added to the footman— 
and what more she said I cannot tell, for she spoke 
in English to him, and in French to me—but the 
footman aided me into the rear yard of the house 
by a back entrance, and into a comfortable room, 
where I remained six weeks, very ill, often at the 
point of death, and that beautiful young lady was as 
attentive to me. as if I were her brother. When I 
recovered, she gave me clothing, money, and a letter 
of recommendation, saying : 

“*No thanks for what I have done. Only re- 
member ever to aid the unfortunate.’ 

“The rich man never so much as suspected that 
his daughter, for so I afterwards learned that she 
was, had saved my life, and had been a Sister of 
Charity to me. 

“Her letter of recommendation gained me my 
present place, my masters.” 

“Come, come,” interrupted the elder Foretti, im- 
patiently. “What has all this to do with the name 
of this imperative visitor, whom we may or may not 
see,” 

“ At least it may interest you,” replied the Swiss, 
who feared that his masters might still refuse to see 
his benefactress, and he was eager to befriend her, 
“for the young lady whosaved my life is she who 
now desires a private interview with Signor Vel- 
lino.” . 

The Forettis exchanged glances, and the look of 
each said : 

“One who has a heart like this benefactress of 
his cannot have come here to pry into our affairs.” 

“ Still,” said Signor Vasco, though less sharply, 
“you have not told us the name of this imperative 
visitor.” 

“Wait,” cried Vellino. “She may have pledged 
him not to revealher name. I remember the letter 
of recommendation, and I remember the name. It 
was Hermione Glenville.” 

“Ah, but I have not saidso,” replied the Swiss. 
“Does the Signor know the lady ?” 

“It is for me to question my servants,” replied 
Vellino hanghtily, and then remembering that grati- 
jade towards his beautiful benefactress, and not 
idle or intentional curiosity had doubtless prompted 
the question, he added, kindly : 

“] admire your fidelity to your benefactress, and 
will grant her an interview—not private, for Signor 
Vasco must be present.” 

“Oh!” he thought. “It is very plain either 
that Signor Vellino does not love Miss Hermione, or 
that he does not know that such is the name of the 
beautiful lady—he may have seen her and loved her, 
and she him, and not yet have learned that her name 
is Hermione Glenville. It is, however, none of my 
business, unless Miss Hermione loves my master, 
and in thatevent I am the slave of my young lady.” 

“What are you thinking of?” cried Signor Yasco. 
“Why do you not go to inform the lady that we wil) 
see her?” 

“It is not ‘ we,’ that she wishes to see,” thought 
the Swiss. “Itis Signor Vellino. It is strange that 
fathers will act so foolishly in these matters. Oh, 
shall I conduct the lady hither ?” 

“Here—to this door. Yes,” said Signor Vasco. 
“Ah, it seems she or someone else is already here,” 
he added, as Miss Hermione, deeply veiled, glided 


into their presence. “ Young lady, is it customary | 


for—’ 
“Pardon me, sir,” interrupted Hermione, lifting 


her veil and revealing her lovely face, in which ap- | 


peared great agitation. “I feared that Signor Vel- 
lino might refuse an interview with Hermione Glen- 
ville, but hope he will not with me.” 

“Iam at your service, lady,” replied Vellino, 
quickly. “I did not suspect you to be my visitor, 
hor would I have recognized you by the name, as I 
did not know that it belonged to you.” 

“Ob,” thought the delighted Swiss, and rubbing 








his hands as he stood apart. “My. first idea was 
true. Signor Vellino did not know who Her- 
mione Glenville was. My idea, that they have been 
making love to each other with their eyes, must also 
be correct. This is delightful, and if they need my 
services to hoodwink Signor Vasco, let them call 
upon me.” 

But the next words of Signor Vellino made the 
Swiss open his eyes with astonishment. 

“ Miss Glenville,” continued Signor Vellino, “ will 
pardon me for stating that in any interview which 
we may have, my father will be present.” 

“Oh!” thought the Swiss, “it is very plain either 
that Signor Vellino does not love Miss Hermione, or 
that if he does, he is trying to throw dust, by the 
barrel, into the eyes of Signor Vasco.” 

“ Must this be so?” asked the young lady, some- 
what embarrassed. “It has cost me much reflection 
to summon resolution to ask a private interview with 
Signor Vellino.” 

“It is a very strange affair,” thought the Swiss ; 
but catching the eye of Signor Vasco regarding him 
sharply, he retreated to his chair in the hall below, 
muttering : 

“ It will be very hard to throw evena pinch of dust 
into eyes like those of Signor Vasco. 
are lovers I am sworn to help them.” 

“If you will see me with my father present,” 
continued Vellino, “‘ we may converse at length.” 

“ Ah,” thought Hermione, “is it possible that 

this gentleman imagines I wish to steal his heart ! 
But as I have resolved to speak with him, I will go 
on.” 
* Let it be as you wish,” she added, aloud, and in 
a tone as cold as that just used by Vellino. “I have 
heard that both father and son are generous, and 
ever ready to aid the unfortunate. I come as a sup- 
plicant, and nothing but the most urgent need could 
have led me thus to violate the law of propriety. I 
have often visited your studio to admire your 
paintings——” 

“ In company with Clarence Parmond,” interrupted 
Signor Vasco, quietly. 

“Then you know him? If so, you must be his 
friend, for few know him without loving him. He 
has disappeared. Alas! I fear he has been foully 
dealt with,” she added, as tears sprang into her eyes. 

“Disappeared! You love him!” asked the elder 
Foretti. “But I need not ask that. I have observed 
the young man, and admired him as being nobler—if 
I may judge from his face—than the herd of fashion- 
ables sometimes in our studio. His unnsual nobility 
of face and manner led me to ask an acquain- 
tance who he was. So I learned his name and pro- 
fession—a sculptor, I think.” 

“ Yes. But wenever permitted anyone to see or 


“hear us converse in your studio.” 


“You did not intend that anyone should, young 
lady,” replied the elder Foretti. “ Perhaps, had not 
my attention been so strongly attracted towards Mr. 
Parmond, I should not have discovered what you 
and heevidently desired to conceal—that you were 
lovers. But, as you have sought a private interview 
with Signor Vellino——” 


“ Ah, I beg you to be present, since you know that | 


which I intended to tell Signor Vellino,” interrupted 
Hermione, quickly. 

“Very well. And, as we are sure that you will 
never speak of what you may see in our private 
studio, Miss Glenville, will you please enter into 
this apartment.” 

So saying, Signor Vasco opened the door of the 
room, which contained the three mysterious por- 
traits. 

“T cannot tell why I ask you to enter into this 
apartment,” continued Signor Vasco, “for but one 

rson, besides Signor Vellino and myself, has ever 

mn permitted toenter it. I yield, asI have often 
donéin the course of a life by no means happy, to a 
sudden impulse. My heart feela very sad to know 
that the young man whose face so attracted me, has 
disappeared. Please enter.” 

“Oh!” cried Hermivne, as she entered the room, 
and as her glance rested upon the portrait ,of the 
Florentine maiden. “ What a resemblance!” 


But if they | 





| ished her. 


WEIGHT OF A SECRET. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Orton kept her supper-table waiting until 
very late ; then she fancied that Miss Rosevelt had 
gone to the rector's, where she was such a favourite. 
Dick, sharing his mother’s thought, strolled down to 
the vine-covered cottage to watch for her, but his 
self-imposed task was in vain. 

It was quite dark when Miss Rosevelt came in. 
Mrs. Orton’s cheerful lamp sent a long gleam through 
the window, and the matron saw the tall figure as it 
crossed the path. The door of the sitting-room was 
wide open, but Miss Rosevelt seemed disposed to 
turn from its friendly invitation. 

“Have you had any supper?” asked the kindly 
voice. “I thought you were at the rectory.” 

“No, I did not go there. Iam glad you have not 
kept the table waiting.” 

Then she passed on to her room. 

“How oddly her voice sounded,” Mrs. Orton 
thought. 

Then she waited for her to come down again, 
but she did not make her appearance until the next 
morning at the breakfast-table. Then she was deadly 
pale, with a purple shade under the eyes, and her 
lips, usually so bright, were colourless. 

“ You have been ill,” Mrs. Orton said, anxiously. 
“Why did you not let me know ?” 

“T had a headache. Quiet and rest were the best 
remedies.” 

But she ate scarcely any breakfast, and went im- 
mediately to the school. To sitthere and think as she 
had been thinking through the night, would kill her. 
As she went along she glanced furtively to the right. 
and the left, holding a little package tightly in her 
hand. When she came near the road that branched 
off to the wood, she lingered there many moments. 

Presently a step came shambling along, stirring the 
dry leaves, and halted some distance from her. She 
went towards it. The trembling limbs and wasted 
face pierced her heart with a pang. She thrust the 
folded paper into the man’s hand. 

“Tt is all I have,” she said, with a strange, pity- 
ing softness in her tone. “I have been thinking of 
you all night—of our lives,” and her voice trembled. 
“It would not be wise to make a change now. | 
should not know where to go nor what todo. When 
my year here has ended, we will try fate together 
again. Only be careful—for my sake as much as your 
own.” 

“Yes,” the man said, slowly. “I’ve been careful 
a long while. I wouldn’t have come to you, but I 
wanted to see you so much. Sometimes I think it’s 
nearly up with me. Freedom isn’t much. I've hada 
hard time.” 

“Tt will be better. 
back to you; until then, live quietly, secretly. 
not betray me.” 

He kissed the white hand with abject devotion. 
For years she had given the deepest sympathy and 
tenderness to this man, but somehow love had out- 
grown the tie with which nature had bound it. 
Yet all that she failed to do from love, was done now 
for duty. 

“You must go, now,” she said, with a strength 
she did not feel. “I shall know where to find you. 
Do not seek me again. Two months is but a little 
while to wait.” 

She saw him as he walked slowly away. Yester- 
day at this time she had been bright and happy, 
now her joy had come to asad and sudden end. The 
hope that she had allowed to blossom, albeit with 
many misgivings, was overfor ever. She had been 
wild to dream that she could make anything out of 
her shadowed life. So she went on to the school, tak- 
ing up the burden of the past, hopeless now, indeed. 

Reese Stanhope had been absent from Greythorpe 
nearly a week. On his return home his mother had 
a strange account for him concerning Miss Rosevelt. 

One of the servants, crossing the edge of the 
woods rather late in the evening, had been witness 
to a scene and conversation that had greatly aston- 
She had repeated it to her mistress, and 


In two months I shall come 
Do 


“To whom, young lady ?” asked the younger Fo- | now that lady told it to her son with a little triumph. 


retti. 
“To you, to your father, and to Rouletta,” she 


Did not I hear that name men- 


* Rouletta ? 
tioned by that strange visitor of ours, Vellino ?” 

“Yes; by Freeland, the blacksmith.” 

“ Rouletta is the name of his daughter. I know 
her well. She thinks me her rival,” said Hermione. 

The Forettis, remembering the emotion of the 
smith, and astonished by the words of Miss Glen- 
ville, exchanged glances which said : 

“Great heaven! Will the events of this night 
discover to us that which we have vainly sought for 
years ?” 


| 8 


replied. | 





(To be continued) 


“She certainly is not proper person to marry, 
for it is evident that she is entangled with this man. 
he promised him money to get him away. Oh, 
Reese, be advised; do not disgrace us all,” his 


| mother implored. 


Reese Stauhope laughed at the story. Thero 
must be some mistake about it. He was most anx- 
ious te see her, for he had some news for her as well. 
He had guessed at the surprise it would be; good 
tidings too, he fancied. As for this other-—— 

Yet he was all impatience, and waylaid her on her 
way home. Was this the bright, sweet face he had 
so lately left? 

Her greeting was cold and constrained, 


They 
walked in silence for some moments. 
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“I think I came across something while in London 
that concerns you. An advertisement for heirs to 
an estate—a Madeline Rosevelt, who married Hugh 
Rothsay, or their children.” 

“I am their only child,” she said, slowly, wonder- 
ing if this were not a blind to make her betray ner 
secret. 

“ Then itis necessary that you should prove your 
claim as soon as possible. If I can assist you in any 
manner—-—" 

She must reward his kindness with a cruel blow. 
Her heart sickened at the thought, and for herself, 
what bitter despair! : 

He drew the paper from his coat pocket, and finding 
the advertisement gave it to her to read. There was 
an airof reality about it that attracted her at once, and 
her grandfather’gname seemed ample guarautee. She 
drew a long breath of relief. It would be easier 
fighting fate if she did not have poverty to contend 
with ; but, oh, if this had come years before, she 
would not now be bankrupt, ia all that makes life 
worth having. 

“It is best for you to write immediately,” he went 
on; “or if you could go, I am at your service.” 

“T have some words to say to you,” she began, 
huskily, “ not pleasant to listen to, perhaps,” and she 
wondered then how dear she was to this man, who 
had never known a care or trouble in his life. She 
understood what he was to her by the anguish she 
had endured. 

“ Well?” he said, nervously, thinking of his mother's 
story. 

There was along pause. He was waiting for her 
to break it, and his handsome face was shadowed by 
the silence. 

“ T had no right to listen to your love, to make any 
promises. Still, 1 did not willingly deceive you. I 
thought myself quite free, being misled by a fatal 
mistake that blinded others as well as myself. I 
relinquish all claim upon you, and ask my own 
honourable freedom.” 

She had studied her part, and made her voice 
cold, her face immovable. If he had not seen it 
under other aspects, he might have doubted her 
capability for warmth. But he grasped at only one 
idea. 

“ You are the wife of another?” he said, huskily, 
drawing his breath with a gasp. 


“Good heavens! Do you think I could have acted ' 


such a falsehood ?” 

Her face was bright then with indignation, her 
eyes flashing with disdain. 

“Tf it be not that, I have a right to know your secret. 
] remember you once said you were worthy of any 
man’s love. Are you less so now ?” 

There was no evading his steady glance. 

She laughed bitterly. “ Fate has marked me, I think, 
for by no sin of my own am I disgraced, and a heavy 
burden has been laid upon me. I will bear it alone, 
and not drag any sweet and noble love down to such 
depths.” 

He was resolved to know. Some deep and pecu- 
liar sympathy had always drawn him towards her, 
and now that she stood alone and in trouble, the 
iutensity of his love made itself felt. Besides he knew 
well that, as an heiress, any old suspicion would soon 
die out. Money was all-powerful. 

He pleaded his cause with much tender earnest- 
vess, keeping his most effectual argument until the 
last. And when she would not yield to persuasion, 
he declared himself her champion, and confessed 
that her secret had already become the property of 
others. 

Then Elma Rosevelt felt utterly crushed. Oh, 
what avail had all her efforts, all her sacrifices, been ? 

He took her in his arms. 

“My darling,” he said, “it is most necessary that 
1 should know the truth now.” 

“T will tell it to you simply as a friend,” she be- 
gan, after a long pause. “I need some counsel, 
some advice. I have no one in whom I would dare 
confide, unless it might be to Mr. Garth. But it must 
be with the understanding that we are both quite 
free.” 

He bowed his head slowly. 

She began with the first that she could remember. 
Her mother’s early death and her father’s passionate 
grief. As she had said before, he was a generous 
man, but fatally weak, and allowed himself to be 
dragged into evil companionship. He was socialand 
agreeable, and for many years had been connected 
with a lottery office, of which he was one of the most 
successful agents. He lavished much upon his 
daughter's education, and loved her with passionate 
devotion. All her early years she had been kept ig- 
norant of his employment. Four years ago he and 
au accomplice had been arrested for forgery. Al- 
though he protested his innocence, several facts were 
clearly proven against him. While his companion 
escaped with a much lighter sentence, his was seven 


years’ imprisenment, 





Mr. Rothsay’s health being very much broken, it 
was hardly probable he would survive his term. 
She had come to London to finish her musical educa- 
tion, and through these years had supported herself. 
The preceding summer several convicts had escaped, 
and among them Mr. Rothsay, though it was after- 
wards rumoured that his dead body had been found. 
Elma, who had taken her mother’s name at his de- 
sire, hearing of this opening at Greythorpe, had come 
thither, resolving to bury the past in her own heart. 
She had loved her father truly, and would have 
clung to him until the last, if she could have served 
him. Then she spoke of his sudden re-appearance, 
and her resolve to devote the remainder of her life to 
him. 

“I was wild to dream of love and happiness,” she 
exclaimed, vehemently. “I should have been more 
resolute when the blissful spell first dawned upon 
me. Forgive me if you can, since I sinned through 
love.” 

He pressed her cold white hand to his lips, and 
felt for her the deepest sympathy and devotion. But 
for the present all warmer feeling must be kept in 
the background. 

She consented, after much persuasion, that he 
should see her father, and make some provision for 
his safety, and then learn the particulars of the 
estate held by law. Herclaim could be easily proved. 

There was something really grand in Reese Stan- 
hope’s soul; besides, he loved this woman who had 
been made to suffer so keenly through the crime of 
another. She should yet be his. So he went home 
to his mother in triumph. Any mystery could be 
easily explained by a few judicious hints about this 
law business. 

Mrs. Stanhope caught at it instantly, and settled 
the subject to her own satisfaction. Her son had 
said Miss Rosevelt desired the matter kept secret 
until the facts had been proved, and that she was 
resolved upon finishing her term at school. 

Thus shielded by her generous lover, Miss Rose- 
velt found her path comparatively easy, so far as 
outward circumstances went. Mrs. Orton was trou- 
bled at her paleness and reserve, but the worthy 
woman had never been in the habit of questioning 
her. 

Mr. Rothsay’s search after his daughter was his 
last effort. Worn out by want and the privations 
he had suffered since his escape from prison, Mr. 
Stanhope found him prostrated and sinking very 
fast. Miss Rosevelt gained permission for a week’s 
absence, and they both watched his last moments, 
cheered by the thought that his daughter would see 
more prosperous days. 

Then they laid him in a nameless grave, and 
afterwards Miss Rosevelt had an interview with the 
lawyer who had been appointed for settling the 
estate. There would not be the slightest difficulty 
in proving her claim. 

it was quite impossible to keep ita secret at Grey- 
thorpe,and Mr. Stanhope was not at all anxious that 
it should be. 

Miss Rosevelt continued her duties a month longer, 
and was then summoned to take possession of her 
property. It seemed quite like a dream to her. What 
did she want with these useless thousands, since all 
the best and brightest had gone out of her life ? 

Reese Stanhope waited so long before urging his 
suit that his mother grew really anxious. “ It would 
be unkind in her to refuse you now, when you were 
willing to marry her without fortune or position,” 
she said. 

But though Elma Rosevelt—for the name had be- 
come hers legally now—had resolved to expiate her 
lack of sincerity towards her lover, as she termed 
it, by resolutely denying herself the higher happi- 
ness that might be hers, in her heart she confessed 
he had become dearer by his noble and manly 
course. Could anyone have been more tender? 

“My darling,” he said, one day, with reproachful 
eyes, “dol not deserve some reward? Will you 
make both our lives a blank for the sake of a mise- 
rable secret, that I forget except when you remind me 
of it ?” 

“T ought to suffer some punishment for my want 
of sincerity in the first place.” 

“ And, so you punish me ?” 

Her soft eyes filled with tears. 
make her tangled path right ? 

He took the unresisting hands in his. “ You are 
mine,”’ he whispered, with a triumphant smile. 

Mrs. Stanhope was extremely proud of her 
daughter-in-law. Her birth and fortune were cer- 
tainly irreproachable. A. M. D. 


How could she 


On St. Swithin’s Day a building by the side of 
Winchester Cathedral, where St. Swithin lies buried, 
was struck by lightning. 

THE ABYsSINIAN Prince.—Dejatch Alamayon is 
tal lfor his age, but touchingly childlike in manners. 





He is altogether a very interesting child. 
Speedy speaks of him as an affectionate, gentle, ay; 
manageable boy. During the journey he showe) 
much anxiety to see the Queen. Captain Speedy 
said he could write and read fluently in his own lay. 
guage, which consists gf 251 letters, and has py 
vowels. The little fellow also speaks a few wor 
of English. He sleeps with Captain Speedy, and is 
much distressed if parted from the Captain for eye; 
so short a time. When the Queen of Abyssinia was 
dying Captain Speedy was asked to take charge of 
the child, but he had to take a solemn oath to the 
dying mother before he was entrusted with her gop, 
The Queen said to him, “ Have you a mother?” 
The answer was “ Yes.” “ Then,” remarked the 
Queen, “ swear, ‘May heaven gause my mother ty 
die a bitter death if I do not act towards this child as 
my own son.’” Captain Speedy swore he would dy 
so to the best of his ability, and the Queen was si 
tisfied. 





STATISTICS. 


British DEVELOPMENT.—The progress made iy 
the export of some of the principal articles of trade 
has of late years been very remarkable. Thus, upon 
reference to the returns of British and Irish pro. 
duce, the following results appear under the head oj 
value of exports in each of the respective years 
1853 and 1867:—Coal, 1,604,5912 and 5,400,359, ; 
alkali soda, 474,162/. and 1,614,608/.; firearms, 
272,8531. and 495,005/.; gunpowder, 232,452/. and 
518,2051.; arms and ammunition of other kinds, 
45,1697. and 554,325/.; empty bags, 187,336/. and 
762,702/.; candles, 87,9461. and 182,792/.; cement, 
64,2177. and 311,967/.; cotton yarn, 6,895,653/. and 
14,870,562/.; piece goods of cotton manufacture, 
25,817,2497. and 55,973,130; drugs and chemical 
products, 538,616/. and 1,068,147/. ; herrings, 333,441/, 
and 721,829/.; flint glass, 162,849/. and 269,333); 
plate glass, 48,730/. and 97,512/.; hats, 262,332/. and 
510,890/. ; horses, 85,967/. and 177,638/.; unwronught 
leather, 195,525/. and 428,268/. ; linen yarn, 1,154,971. 
and 2,453,684/. ; linen manufactures, 4,758,432/. ani 
7,473,1061. ; steam engines, 458,376/. and 1,994,984. ; 
other machinery, 1,527,160/. and 2,968,928/. ; pig and 
puddled iron, 1,056,310/. and 1,660,026/.; bar, angle, 
bolt, rod, and railroad iron, 5,647,773. and 7,248,451 ; 
iron wire, 201,842/.and 361,193/.; cast iron, 576,814/. 
and 677,433/. ; hoops, sheet, boiler plates and wrought 
iron of other kinds, 2,607,809. and 3,926,941. ; old 
iron for re-manufacture, 72,7412. and 188,912/.; un- 
wrought steel, 682,133/. and 1,063,954/.; unwrought 
copper, 1,749,425/. and 8,056,342/. ; brass, 104,906 
and 216,633/.; lead, 454,026/. and 871,473/.; u- 
wrought tin, 140,859/. and 383,241/.; tin plates, 
1,181,069/. and 2,063,260/. ; zinc, 97,3287. and 158,283/.; 
oilseed, 516,3287. and 1,079,717/.; painters’ colours, 
324,845/. and 562,969/. ; salt, 272,178/. und 451,177/.; 
thrown silk, 239,296/. and 574,667; telegraphic 
wire, 72,584/, and 209,688/.; sheep and lambs’ wool, 
423,860/. and 776,019/.; woollen and worsted yarn, 
1,456,786. and 5,822,227/.; woollen and worsted 
manufacture, 10,172,182. and 20,134,080. 


AccoRDING to a return recently published, it ap- 
pears that the unclaimed wages of deceased sea- 
men paid into the Consolidated Fund during the 
year 1867 amounted to 7,783/. 6s The fines and 
forfeitures for desertion, &c., amounted to 3491. 11s. 7d. 

Tue S1aMEsE Twins.—Mr, Feldman, agent for 
the Siamese twins, Chang and Eng, hus rented @ 
suite of apartments for “these brothers of the mys- 
tic tie,” in the Grand Hotel, from the Ist of Sep- 
tember next. Fearing that in death they might be 
divided, these Carolina farmers are going to Paris to 
undergo an operation. It is thirty-two years since 
they visited Paris, and nothing is more natural thau 
that they should go to that land of freedom to get 
liberty. Nélaton does not see his way in the matter, 
but Doctors Demarguai and Verneuil do. 

SwEDEN AND DeNMARK.—Letters from North 
Schleswig state that the betrothal of the daughter 
of Charles XV. of Sweden, the Princess Louisa, to 
the Prince Royal of Denmark, must be considered a1 
occurrence of great political importance. For some 
time past this event has been anticipated as flattering 
to the amour propre of the Court of Denmark, and 
congenial to the aspirations of that of Sweden. King 
Charles having no male successors, the crowns of the 
three northern kingdoms may be one day united 0 
the heads of the young couple. To hasten that co- 
summation, the question may be even now mooted 
of the renunciations which the people of Denmark 
will, doubtless, be disposed to obtain either by good- 
will or force. The tender age of the princess wil 
unquestionably retard the marriage for some ume; 
but when it has taken place, ulterior movements to 
establish the Scandinavian union may be confidently 
expected. 
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[THE VISION. } 


ANNIE SPENCER. 


RANDOLPH SPENCER was a benevolent, good- 
hearted man, but made rather imperions by his suc- 
cess in public life, and somewhat inclining to be an 
aristocrat in his later years. His wife was a plain, 
wwambitious woman, reverencing her husband rather 
than loving him, and not in the least desiring to 
rise with his prosperity, above the tender charities 
ind good offices which made her a perpetual blessing 
‘o the whole village. Their daughter, Annie, was 
at this time a girl of seventeen, handsome as a picture, 
with her sweet brown eyes and hair, and pale olive 
omplexion ; the gentlest, dearest, and most win- 
ulng girl about there. At least, so I thought, 
and so thought all who met her. She had her 
father’s fine-cut face, and easy, suave manners, 
without his pride; and from her mother she received 
her mild, sweet disposition, which made her so 
attractive, 

I was the orphan of one of Colonel Spencer's sub- 
alterns, who was slain in battle under his command. 
Ido not think the colonel adopted me solely from 
pity; he probably discovered a sturdy, manly spirit 
t me as a boy which pleased him, and so he pro- 
Vided for my future with a liberality that must 
ilways make me thankful to him, educated me, and 
brought me up with as much care as he could 
have bestowed on his own son, had he lived. I do 
hot suppose, however, that the thought of my loving 
his daughter ever entered his head, before he woke up 
to the unpleasant consciousness of the fact, one morn- 
‘ng in May, when I went to him, and boldly an- 
omneel the fact. I remember the colonel’s look of 
blank astonishment as he sat in his great library- 
chair, in his dressing-gown, and heard me declare 
that I thought it time he should know that Annie 


and I did not love each other as brother and sister 
any more, 





“ Why, bless my soul, boy®what do you mean?” 
he asked. “ What nonsense is this?” ; 

“T'll tell you, frankly, sir,” I replied, boldly, “1 
love Annie, and she loves me, and some day or other 
we hope to be married. I thought I ought to tell 
you without any delay, so that you could do what 
you thought best about it.” 

“ And supposing, Earle, I should think best to send 
you away, and never allow you to seo her again— 
what then ?” 

The tears sprang into my eyes, as I answered : 

“It would make.us both wretched. for ever, sir. 
We could neither of us bear it.” 

The colonel looked musingly at me, and laid his 
broad palm kindly on my head. “No, Earle, I 
won't do that,” he said. “1’ll be kind and fatherly to 
you, whatever happens, for you are the son of a 
brave man who died fighting for his country, and I 
promised myself long ago, that I should charge my- 
self with your welfare. But this—this that you have 
told me, comes so suddenly that I hardly know what 
to say or think. Now honestly, Earle, is not this a 
kind of a boy’s whim ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir,” I said, sturdily. “I 
love Annie, and she loves me, and neither of us will 
oe love anyone else. I can’t bemore truthful than 
that.” 
“T should think not.” 

He looked vexed again; and I was so well ac- 
quainted with his different moods of thought, that I 
could guess pretty nearly what he was thinking 
of. I fancied that he was reviewing the plans 
which his ambitious mind had been forming for his 
daughter ; that he was thinking of his intention to 
take her to London in the following winter, where 
she would be the one most admired in its brilliant 
circles, and where she might coutract such an al- 
liance as would be suited to the claims in society of 
the daughter af Colonel Spencer. 


; but here was an unexpected ubstacle sadly in the 
| way of these congenial plans ; aud a frown covered 
| his face for an instant, as he looked at me. Then 
| hisexpression became soft again ; he was tlinking 
now, I fancied, of his own youthful days, of his early 
| passion for her who afterwards became his wife, of 
thé opposition of her parents, and of his elopemeut 
with her; and I flattered myself that he looked still 
more favourably at me while occupied with these 
thoughts. 

“ Well, Earle, go away, now,” he said, “and to- 
morrow I will talk with you again. I must see my 
wife about it, and have time to make up my own 
mind. I’m afraid you are foolish children, both of 
you; but we'll talk about that to-morrow.” 

And I left him, much easier in mind to know that 
he had not absolutely forbidden me to love his 
daughter, but still vexed with the thought that very 
hard conditions might be imposed upon me, before 
Annie and I could be happy. The reader may smile 
at these words, and think it absurd that I should 
assume the thoughts and feelings of a man so early ; 
but 1 was always a precocious boy, and was really 
as mature at this time as most boys become three 
years later in life. I had settled it just as firmly in 
my heart that Annie Spencer and myself were to be 
married, as any grown man could have done; and I 
think,the tenacity with which I clung to the hope 
during the years of stern experience that followed, 
showed a firm and true purpose. And Annie, dear 
child, was just as determined as I. After I had re- 
ported to her my conversation with her father, we 
renewed our vows of eternal fidelity—not with the 


| frenzy of two young lovers, but with sober and ear- 
| nest determination—and then tremblingly awaited 


the morrow, big with the fate of both of us. 

We were summoned to the library together on the 
morning of the next day, where we found the colonel 
and his wife sitting together. Mr. Spencer gave us 
a kind, commiserating look which made my heart sink, 

‘ for I saw at once that my fate was to be a cruel one. 
We were not left long in suspense. The colonel 
coughed and cleared his throat, as a man does who 
has something unpleasant to say, and finally told us 
that he had fully made up his mind. 

He thought we were very foolish children, and did 
not know that he was doing quite right in giving way 
to us at all; but Mrs. Spencer had pleaded for us, 
(bless her dear, kind heart!) and he did not mean 

| that Annie should have any reason for calling him a 

| cruelfather. The long and short of it was—he pro- 
| posed to separate us for four years. I was to begin 

}my journey to London on the following morning, 

| where I was to be consigned to the care of Wendover 

and Company, old business and personal friends of 
| the colonel. They would see that I was engaged 
in some position in their foreign trade—of course ho 
could not tell where—but he. assured me that tho 
ocean would be pnt between me and Annie till I was 
twenty-one. In the meantime we were to hold no 
correspondence of any kind ; and after this period of 
probation should be finished, if both of us still re- 
mained of the same mind, he would make no farther 
opposition. 

‘This is the best I can do, Earle,” he concluded. 
“ And now it is for bothof you to say whether you 
prefer to relinquish your passion for each other 
which I suspect is a sudden fancy, after all, and 
one that will never stand the tests of time and ab- 
sence—or to accept the terms which I give you.” 

I looked at Annie; she had covered her face and 
was crying bitterly. The deep despondency which 
the colonel’s first words plunged me into, sud- 
denly gave way to an intense determination; and 
putting my arm around Annie, I drew her to my 
side, kissed her, and said, boldly : 

“T accept your terms, sir, with thanks. I shall 
grieve to leave Annie; but she can be as sure 
of my return to claim her, at the end of four years, 
as though the time were past, and I were here, 
safely returned. You think me a boy, I know, but 
I hope to show you that I’m the son of my father, 
and that I've got all the courage and determination 
that you used to admire in him. Don’t cry, Annie ; 
I’m sorry to go, but it will all be right in the end.” 

The colonel looked on rather admiringly ; and | 
think had it been possible for him to forego his de- 
termination to banish me, or make me forswear all 
hope of Annie, he would have done it at that mo- 
ment. But with his feelings, that was impossible. 
He had, as I have said, other and high expectations 
for his only daughter, and he coolly calculated that 
the course he was pursuing would effectually break 
up our attachment, and leave the wayclear for Annie 
to become the wife of an M.P. ora judge. But he surely 
did not understand the depth and intensity of that 
attachment which had been for years growing up be- 
tween us, and which was not to be quenched, 
though he should put the seas and mountains between 
us 





I have Mo'desire to describe my parting with 
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Annie ; it wag more painful than anything that ever 
happened to me, before or since, and more painful 
than my poor command of language can describe. 
We had bound ourselves in the most solemn manner 
to be faithful for four years —for the colonel had 
promised that I should be at home again on that 
day. 

“T won't ask you to wait longer than that,” ] 
said; “for if I’m not here then, you may be certain 
I am dead.” 

And this remark provoked a fresh flood of tears, 
and @ declaration from the dear girl that she could 
not, and never would, love anybody but me; and half 


an hour afterwards I was on the Graymark stage, | 
with my luggage, trying to swallow the great lumps | 


that would rise in my throat, and gazing witli wet 
eyes, spite of my brave heart, at Annie’s handker- 
chief, fluttering from: her window, till the great top 
of Round Hill hid the house from my view. 

These things may seem commonplace to the 
reader who has advanced so far in life as to have 
but a faint recollection of his own first love; and in 
fact when I remember that all this happened to me 
some forty years ago, and glance from the sheet on 
which I am writing to a letter, which I have just -re- 
ceived from my eldest son, Randolph, which informs 
me that he is to be married in a month—I confess I 
don't feel very much like romancing. But the 
reader will see, # little farther on in my story, that I 
have a most remarkable thing to explain, a fact 
which most people will pronounee incredible. To 
my mind, it is of the wtmost importance in trying to 
account for it, to remember the love which Annie 
and I bore for each other, and that it never faltered 
nor slackened, througl: all the darkness and adver- 
sity of the next four years, but that her thoughts 
and hopes, and mine, were almost continually with 
the other. 

Let this account for it, to those souls which be- 
lieve in the potency of “ love, first passionate love.” 
But I must net anticipate. 

The reader may be well spared the details of my 
journey to London, which occupied a few days, 
with much tedious staying, and many wearisome 
delays. The gentlemen to whose protection I was 
consigned allowed me a brief rest, and then informed 
me that my destination was Calcutta, and that their 
instructions were to send me there without unneces- 
sary delay. - 1 was intended for some kind of a 
position in their great packing-house there; “an 
excellent, busy place,” the senior member of the 
firm said, where I would be gratified with an un- 
limited amount of labour. 

Well—I might make a long history of my very re- 
markable adventures for the next four years; but 
they have nothing to do, in all their details, with 
the proper subject of my story. Nothing, except 
this—that the mishap which befell me on my voyage 
to Calcutta was such as to cut me off, not only from 
all communication with Annie, but to prevent the 
possibility of my hearing a word of her by the lips 
of those who might have seen her. 

I had promised her father, it is true, that I would 
hold no correspondence with her, and I meant to 
keep my word, hard as the condition was; but the 
situation in which I was placed was such as to re- 
move all temptation from me to break my word. 

To tell this part of my story in a few words, I 
embarked at London in @ sailing-vessel for Calcutta, 
and had a prosperous passage around the African 
cape. After that the vessel was struck by one-of 
those terrible typhoons which sometimes make such 
havoc in those latitudes, and driven far out of her 
course. 

I was lying in my berth below, seasick and help- 
less, during the first day; on the sond I get 
strength enough to crawl on deck, when a sudden 
lurch of the ship pitched me overboard into the raging 
waves. A hogshead was torn from its moorings 
at the same time, and went with me; I clung to it, 
and was tossed about for hours, until I was driven 
ashore on a large island, which I then supposed to 
be Madagascar, and I afterwards learned that I was 
correct in my guess. 

More dead than alive, I lay down on the beach and 
fell asleep ; and when I awoke, which was probably 
twenty-four hours after, 1 found myself far in the 
interior, whither I had been carried’ by some of the 
natives. ‘They were rude, semi-barbarous negroes ; 
most of them had never seen a white man before; 
and I was therefore treated with great consideration 
and attention, but made a curiosity of, and strictly 
guarded. 

Such, in brief, would be the story of my life for 
almost three years following. I cherished the hope, 
at first, that I might escape after a while ; but when 
I came to see what extraordinary precautions were 
taken against it, I gave it up, almost in despair, and 
began to think of Annie Spencer as of one whom I 
was never again to see on earth 


| around me, and became familiar with their customs. 








| by the eolonel’s: family. 





Some day or other I may tell some long stories abont 
their fierce wars with the neighbouring tribes, and the 
many curious adventures I had among them ; now I 
need say nothing about them, and nothing whatever 
of all this experience, except that it was the oue 
thought of Annie, and of the union of our hearts 
beyond the grave, if not on earth, that comforted 


me, 

It must have been near the close of the third year 
of my captivity, that a party of marines from a 
British war vessel, which had anchored off the is- 
land, came upon the village where: I waskept.. The 
commander of the frigate Kad learned from the na- 
tives on the eoast that their enemies, farther in the 
interior, had a white prisoner; and he sent ont a 
large party toreffect my release. It wae easily done. 
The whole population took to. their héeleat the sight 
of the muskets of the marines;,and | wae carried. in 
triumph to the frigate. 

After’ I had received and on. soute civilized 
clothing,.I was sent for by the captain toy visit him 
in his eabin, when [ told my story Annie and 
all, and begged him toput me im thaway of retumne 
ing to London as soow am possibile 


to cruise on this coas$ for six mowtlis, when I 


waking, and found the hour to be ten o'clock. Wha; 
cause awakened me, I do not know, except it was t}. 
influence of the strange phenomenon I am abo. j, 
describe. 

To those who say that what I saw was alj , 
vision, a vivid dream, I can only reply that it was 
not. My senses-were all my own at that moment, as 
clearly as at this; my sight was perfeet; [ was yy: 
deceived. And most firmly do I now believe tha: 
the apparition I saw was a warning, sent to tell iy 
that the»prize Dcraved was even thon, unknown to 
me, slipping from my grasp. 

A window was near the head of my bed; | ja, 
left the curtaimup, and the light of the full mony 
poured into the room. And there, by my bedside, 
sitting ina chair so vear me that my outstrete).; 
hand would almost have reached her, was Aypj. 
Spencer! Sie sat. with her hands folded across ho; 
lap, and her eyes were bent sorrowfully, reproach fully 
upon me. Amazement held me in silence for a sing!) 
instant, and’ then I started up_and pronounced he; 
name; instantly her face and figure vanished, 
and I was alone again. I sp the Bed, aud 
seized the chair in my hand she had gono— 
she was-not there; nor was there any trace of thy 


my arm to assure myself that [ was wil 
Sein sch dn eee ot dee hn 


“T’ll do my best for you, my*Ind,” said he; “Wwé'} presence of anyone in the rdowe but mysedf. | 
that won't beas muchas you'd lite. Weiare aa 


we shall return toPevtemouth. MBI geta chamewto 
tranship you, I'll dpi; if not, you mist take: your 
chances with us.” ‘ Bo ad 

No such chance as he sugge appened, 
homesick and heartsiek;] remedied on the Bucepha- 
lus until her return. BP was nota Bardem te my pre- 
servers. The knowledge Thad gained‘of thenativer |, 
was of immense service to the captain, and I was: 
employed a great deal to interpret between them. I 
acted as # kind of private secretary for him, and was 
extremely useftl;;@id when we at last arrived at 
Portsmouth, my good?friend, the captain, secured me 
the paymentiof a liemisome sum by the government 
for my services: 

From Portsmoutlt I hastened? to London, as fast as 
steans would carry me aud whem arrived at tlie 
latter pllaée, I went tothe: honse: of Wendover and 
Companyy, where I almost fiigntemed the senior 
member of thati tespectiable firm to death by my pre- 
sence. | wae looked upon as! one returned from the 
grave 

I had been reported drowned a6 sew; the intelli - 
gence! was a my of the 
voyage out, and I beow lamented and given up 


about them, and learned thef 


replied. 
to be married iw three weeks from this day.” 


grew faint as I heard this intelligence, and Mr. | day 


Wendover made me sit down, and handed me a glass 
of water. He looked sympathizingly at me, and 
went on talking. , 

Annie had been verygmiserable after my death 
was reported, and her parents almost feared that she 
was going inte a decline, but she rallied, and slowly 
recovered. There was @ gentleman very anxious to 
marry her—it was a man as old as her father. He 
was rich, and was going to be a judge, and the 
colonel was determined that his daughter should wed 
him. 

She refused for a long time, declaring that she 
would marry no one, now that Earle was dead ; but 
her father’s will at last triumphed over hers, and 
she had reluctantly consented—but only on one con- | 
dition. The marriage must not take place until the 
expiration of the four years that had been givew me. | 
The colonel poohed and pished, and declared that 
it was all childish folly to keep faith with the dead 
in that way ; but Annie was firm about it, and it 
Was so arranged. 

“So you see, my boy,” said good old Mr. Wen- 
dover, “the time will be up in three weeks from to~- 
day. I think you had better hurry home, or the 
mischief will be done before you get there.” 

I thought so too; and after being liberally prv- 
vided with funds by the house, I took the first train. 
Near Cleave my arm was broken by a railway 
accident ; and it was hardly set before I was uncon- 
scious with a fever, which continued a week. While 
I was yet hardl¥ able to travel, I pushed on, and 
reached Graymark just at evening: I was now 
within a few hours’ ride of home; there was a 
whole week intervening before the wedding, and I 
was fatigued and half-sick. 

I determined to stop at Graymark all night, get 


“She's ae beautiful as ever, and is ay | be eey husband had 


than one minate EF lied persuaded pang ber 7 seme 
serious danger wae langing over Annie, that | 
‘mist hasten omimmediately, to readibhier andiavert |: 
Theeon victionwaswbsvlutely ov 

T cowl act ; had remained at Gra; what | 


had Boould.not have slept alll wight. So I o:- 
ee je, mounted him, and vedio Bomeward. 
I tried at first to- ride rapidbyy. Batt my poor arin 
still trowbled me; aud b ) Ker-erntent to g 
slowly, while my Kexrt was’ flytag: Before: me to 
Annie. The tedious milesi+went yg tes 
the hours of the night pass was 
breaking when I stopped in front of : Hara og 
mansion of Colonel Spencer. I waillted up to the 
front door, and tapped lightly with mypriding-wilip, 
It was opened by Annie herse!". im a&moment—by 
Annie Spencer, pale, patient, sorro wiitll agi iad seen 
her at Graymark, but lovelier tham skier had over 
appeared before. She recognized mej, cried aloud, 
and fell senseless inte my arms. Colowel 
and his wife, alarmed by the noise, cme ont a 
their chamber, en and were 
ened at my appearance as Mr. Wendover liad boo 
Annie, it seemed, kad not been to rest at 4 
that night; she was to have beem murtied af nine 


Tesis! it 


. | o'clock of this morniug— before E could possibly have 


| arvived, lad I passed the nigh at Graymork! 


Hie expected to b 


absent three months, so that the wedding was to be 


either postponed or anticipated a week. Annie, re- 
luctant to marry him at all, wished it postponed ; but 
the colonel and jadge urged and insisted upon the 
ceremony being performed immediately. Annie 
yielded, after resisting until she was wearied into 
consent ; and here let me give her own words to me 
as we sat together that afternoon, as happy as think 
two long-separated lovers never were before, while 
the judge took the stage alone for Graymark. 
“As the time drew near,” she said, “I could think 
of nothing but you. I went to my room and buried 
my face in my pillow, and thus all the night long ! 
thought of you, until I had almost persuaded mysel! 
that you were not dead, and that I saw you before 


me with my own eyes. When daylight came, | could 


not get rid of the thought that I had actually seen 
you in the night; and but for that, I think the shock 
of finding you there at the door would have killed 
me.” 

Here are the facts; those who read them may 
make out of them what they please. I don’t preteud 
quite to understand them ; but it has seemed to me 
that there is much mystery in the human mind 
which we do not comprehend at all, and that it may 
be that two such souls as ours, yearning with sueb 
a devoted affection for each other, and under such 
circumstances, might be able to amniliilate time aud 
space, and come together for an instuut, without our 
knowing how it could be done. 

I never cared, however, to-account particularly for 
this eatraordinary phenomenon. I know it has 
made me the happy man that I am, and has gives 
Annie the husband of her choice. 

The coloue) seemed a little vexed, at first, abou! 
the failare of vis matrimonial schemes: for the der 





thoroughly rested and refreshed, and go on in the 
morning. Joyous with the anticipation of taking | 
dear Annie to my heart before another night was | 
over, and wearied by travel, | lay down on the out- | 
side of the bed, and almost immediately fell asleep. | 

I awoke within an hour afterwards; I know it, | 


I gradually learned the la ce of the people | heeause I examined my watch ten minutes after | 


girl ; but E thiulk | satisfied him im fifty ways beforr 
he died, that I was a better man tlian the one of lus 
choice. 

Certainly he left us all his property; and I am 
happy to assure the reader that the result of all thas 
T lave been telling has been most sticiantry 
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ABBOTSWOLD. 
———_.—— 
CHAPTER I. 


Aw odd old structure was Abbotswold Castle, aud 
yet grand and imposing in its way. During the reign 
“{ the first Plantagenet—Henry I1.—a ecortain Ar- 
chibald Perey received from the king, for valuable 
services against the French in Normandy, a large 
tract of land on the northern coast of Norfolk. The 
Conqueror had bestowed this same land, then a vast 
forest, upon & knighted Abbot, and thereon, upon an 
cligible eminence near the sea, the holy kuight had 
erected an abbey 3 and so; the estate came to be 
called Abbot's Wood. 

During the reign of Stephen the abbey was de- 

nolished, and when Sir Archibald came into pos- 
session, he erected a stout castle upon the site o the 
abbey, and liking the original name he retained it, 
simpl y giving the old Saxon termination, thus ren- 
dering it Abbotswold. During the wars of the Red 
and White Roses, this castle, being in an exposed 
position, suffered much. The outer walls were 
battered down ; the moat filled up; and the keep it- 
self sadly shaken; and fora long time it remained 
in this half-ruined state., During the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Sir Thomas Percy, created a marquis, having 
gained by marriage a large fortune from another 
quarter, turned his attention to the rébuilding of the 
house of his ancestors. Two of the old towers.were 
found to be perfect, and with a comparatively trifling 
expense the keep was restored, Then Sir Thomas 
went on and erected a spacious mansion in addition to 
the restored portion of the original structure ; also 
laying outa large park, and otherwise improving the 
lace. 
' By the letters patent granted to Sir Thomas, the 
marquisate was made an hereditary honour, and de- 
scended to the heirsof his body. His descendanis,keep- 
ing pace with the time, made such alterations and 
additions as their tastes suggested, until at the time of 
which we write, there had grown up a structure com- 
bining with the stern masonry of the Plantagenets 
the more fanciful architecture of Elizabeth’s reign, 
together with the comforts and conveniences of more 
modern times. It was a castle when first built ; Sir 
Thomas called it a castle after he had resuscitated it ; 
aud now, as we. introduce it to the reader im the 
year 1730, it still bears the old name—Abbotswold 
Castle. 

On a pleasant afternoon in early autumn, when the 
corn was ripening, and the husbandman was preparing 
his garner for the reception of the store that was to 
keep himself and his loved ones through the year to 
come, a small party of ladies and gentlemen stood 
upon one of the terracesin front of the castle; and 
while some conversed in gay and laughing tones, 
others gazed upon the varied scene spread out to 
their view. 

To the right, which was to the eastward, the land 
sloped gently down toa thick hedge, beyond which 
arose @ rough, rocky eminence, extending to the broad 
embouchure of a river. Little of the river, however, 
could be seen from that point, the beld promontory, 
or headland of rock, effectually covering it; but at 
the distance of three miles, or thereabouts, a narrow 
ribbon of silvery water sparkled in the sunlight, and 
beyond this, upon another rocky headland, was to be 
seen an old fort, the large black guns still lying upon 
the ramparts, and a solitary sentinel pacing up and 
down upon the parapet. 

To the left the land sloped more gradually than 
on the other hand, and the scene was composed of 
¢reen meadows and a dark curtain of wood beyond. 
\n front an open park sloped down towardsthe sea, the 
beautiful green of the turf broken here and there 
ly winding paths; low hedges of rose-bushes, 
flowering shrubs, and sturdy trees, sloped away 
full half a mile, to a stout wall and high hedge of 
buckthorn, to a point in the centre of which all 
the paths in the park converged, there falling 
into the main avenue, and finding the great gate, 
with narrower gates or wickets, upon either side. 
Aud here stood a well-built lodge, with its own little 
garden and outhouses, where the porters of Abbots- 
wold had lived for many and many a year. 

Beyond this main wall was the king's highway, 
cutting through the estate; and beyond this, still, 
vere humerous cottages. belonging to the marquis, 
u which lived his yachtmen and his fishermen. 
And ‘Still farther‘on throbbed the bosom of the 
Sea, its waves, when the wind lashed them to 
lury, often breaking over those cots that stood 
hearest to the shore. And this was notall. Still 
farther on to the right band, and to the left, were 
islands, large and small 3; and two lighthouses 
rare their gleaming caps against, the dark blue 

kground—one of them upon an island far out to 


Sea, and the other upon the rocky promontory just 
beyond the fort, po y promontory jus 


Ascend to the top of the highest tower of the 
castle, and gaze off in the opposite direction from 
the sea, and there lay the main park, stretching 
away in a dense forest to the southward and west- 
ward for many miles ; while on the other hand, some 
two or three miles distant, with its neat white cot- 
tages gleaming in the light of the declining sun, lay 
the village of Abbotswold—every house, and every 
rod of land, except one spot which had been given in 
fee to the rector, belonging to the lord of the 
castle. 

Well might people envy the noble owner of all 
this property ; and yet he had his trials, and was as 
liable to suffer, as those were who gazed so envi- 
ously upon him, 

And now let us return to the party whom we left 
standing upon the terrace. That middle-aged man, 
of bold front, and goodly presence, dressed in black 
velvet, with buckles of gold upon his shoes, and a 
sparkling diamond of wondrous size and beauty in 
his frilled shirt front, is John Percy, the present 
Marquis of Abbotswold. Heis haleand hearty, some- 
what stern of aspect, but yet possessing a kind heart, 
prizing his honour above every earthly thing of ma- 
terial good, and ready always to lend his aid towards 
any really good work. 

The youth by the lord’s side, with a book in his 
hand, is Eustace Percy, a son of the marquis, but not 
his heir. No, Eustace is only eighteen, and his 
brother Albert.is twenty. Albert, bold, dashing, and 
handsome, just. home from Oxford for a hunting va- 
cation, is to succeed to the lordship of this great 
estate, and. Eustace is hesitating between the church 
and the army. The marquis says nothing to influence 
the boy either way; the marchioness pleads for the 
church, while the boy himself prefers the army. 
And, wonderful and paradoxical as it may seem, a 
certain beautiful maiden, who even now steals sly 
and palpitating glances at the pale student, whispers 
te him that he: shall be a soldier. She knows there 
will be danger ; but she thinks she could love a hero ; 
and she thinks Eustace Percy would be a hero if he 
were a soldier ; for she knows thajghe is noble and 
true, and that a braver youth never lived. 

Eustace Percy stood by his father’s side, having 
es been called out from an arbour where he had 

een engaged in study. He was tall and well- 
formed; and though there were slight lacks of de- 
velopment in his person, yet he gave token of great 
muscular power to come with maturer age. His face 
was strikingly handsome. His brow broad and high ; 
his eyes large and brilliant, and of a clear, cerulean 
blue; the outline of his profile of the finest Grecian 
cast; while his hair, of a golden brown, cropped 
short over the white, full brow, was suffered to float 
away over his shoulders and back in a mass of na- 
tural curls. 

Atashort distance from the marquis stood the 


of girls who were her guests for the time. She 


lord of Abbotswold. : 

There were others upon the terrace; but as they 
have nothing to do with our story, we will leave them 
to gaze upon the scene before them. 

One of those girls conversing with the marchion- 
ess we must notice, however, as she is to go with 
us tothe end. I mean that blue-eyed, laughing, 
happy-faced maiden, with the brown tresses floating 
unconfined over her shoulders, the dimples in whose 
cheeks and chin give such charm to her smiles. She 
is Isabel St. John, the daughter of a well-to-do 
baronet who owns an estate towards Norwich ; and 
it does not require a very great amount of penetra- 
tion to discover that she is in love with Eustace. 
She it is who would have him enter the army in- 
stead of the church; and she now feels that she 
could cheerfully bear him company even to the very 
battle-field. 

“ Eustace,” said the marquis, regarding his son 
with a look .of tender regard—a look such as he 
never gave to the elder son. Of that elder son he 


bold and dashing habit, and of his fully developed 
mauhood-*but the tender love of the father's heart 
was given in greater measure to this younger boy. 
Albert had caused his father much uneasiness, 
many an hour of unrest by his reckless and head- 
strong course; but not a moment of uneasiness on 
Eustace’s account had he had. ‘Eustace, I wish 
you would throw away that. book and take out your 
1orse, Why did you not join your brother in the 
chase to-day ?” 

“Tn truth, my father,” replied the youth, looking 
up with an expression of filial love that went 
straight to the parent’s heart, “I care little for such 
sports. In the time to come I may not be able to 
indulge in them, so I would not become attached to 
them now.” 

“ Nousense, my boy!” cried the marquis. “ What 
; do you mean by not being able to indulge in the fu- 





marchioness, engaged in conversation with a bevy | 


was a handsome woman, and a fit companion for the | 


was proud—proud of his gallant bearing, of his | 


ture? Do you imagine that you are to be left to 
earn your own bread by your sword? Zounds! 
you'll not find it quite so bad as that. Your brother 
will be lord of Abbotswold ; and of course the en- 
tailed estates must all be his ; but I would have you 
to know that if I had a dozen children, I could leave 
them all well provided for. So, I beg you, my son, 
for my sake to take a little more exercise iu the frosh 
air. You need it. Your cheeks are growing tlin, 
and those arms of yours need streugthening.” 

“ Well, well,” said Eustace, bending his eyes upou 
the ground, and speaking slowly and thoughtfully, 
|«] will try and please you.” Presently he looked 
up and added,—“I will go and walk now. | 
feel——” 

“ How do you feel, Eustace?” the father asked, 
as his son came to a full stop. “If you feel as you 
look, you must feel rather sad. What is the matter? 
Are you ill?” 

“No, no, father!” the youth quickly answered, 
seeing that his parent was alarmed, “I am quite 
well ; and yet Iam sad.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Dreaming again, my boy! You 
are always dreaming. I must shut your books 
away from you for awhile. The doctor told me your 
temperament was a peculiarly sensitive one; and I 
believe he was right.” 

“Yes,” murmured the lad, half to himself, “ and 
I am as sensitive to things yet to come, as I am to 
things already in the present. My father, there isa 
heavy load upon my heart this day.” 

“ There, boy—-no more of that! In mercy’s namé 
do not prognosticate evil!” The marquis spoke 
quickly and eagerly: “I never knew you to fall into 
one of these fits, but something ill came to pass di- 
rectly after. The last time you were so sad under 
a heart-load, our little Bertha was taken from us— 
the third and last of my danghters—leaving you and 
Albert alone for us to love. Oh, no more of it, Eus- 
tace! Cheer up, and look to where the sun shines. 
See how it makes the thatch upon Callington’s cot 
look like burnished gold!” 

The marquis gazed upon the fisherman's cot as 
he spoke, and directly a heavy shadow rested upon 
his own face. 

“ By the way,” he said, speaking in a low tone, 
and looking to see that only his son could hear his 
words, “have you noticed whether Albert visits 
Callington’s cottage of late as he used to do?” 

Eustace shook his head withuut answering. 

“T know what you mean,” said his father, sadly. 
“ Albert goes there too often, and I tremble for the 
consequences. Agatha Callington is very beautiful, 
and I wonder not that the boy is smitten; but he 
should remember his station, and not bring a stain 
| upon his name directly under the shadow of his own 
home. I will speak with him. Ishould have done 
| so before. I have neglected my duty.” 

Ay, John Percy, you have neglected your duty ; 
and that neglect hath given birth to a curse that 
shall fall so heavily upon your house in the coming 
| time, that one whom you now love and cherish shall, 
under its fiery touch, wish that he had never been 
born! 

“ Indeed, my father,” returned Eustace, hopefully, 
“TI do not think Albert would do anything wrung. Is 
he not a Percy ?” 

“ Ah, my boy, there have been some very bad 
qualities in the characters of men bearing that name. 
But I will not borrow——” 

“Ha!” cried Isabel St, Joha, jumping up and 
clapping her hands at that moment, thus iuter- 
rupting the marquis in his speech, “here come the 
hunters. Come,” she continued, approaching Eus- 
tace, “you must smile now, for you kuow we are 
to have a grand time thisevening. Eustace! What 
is it? You are ill?” 

“ No, no, dear lady. It is only a passing thought. 
I will banish it speedily.” 

“ What means that?” 

‘* What ?” 

“ The horses are walking, and there are men com- 
ing out from the wood bearing something like a 
itter.” 

Ay—what is it ? 

And still the horses walk—walk so slowly tiat 
men who bear something like a litter can keep 
up with them. Slowly, slowly—but nearer aud 
nearer still, until those who bear the litter—for a 
litter it is—come up to the terrace and set their bur- 
den down. 

Lord Abbotswold sees what is on that litter, and 
with a mighty groan he buries his face in his hands, 
and sinks down upon his knees by its side. 

The marchioness sees also wiiat is upon that 
litter, and with a low, wailing cry, she sinks faintiuy 
upon it. 

Eustace Percy gazes upon the thing which those 
men have borne from the wood, and wiih his hands 
clasped and his eyes turned heaveuward, he prays 
for the eternal rest of his dead brother! 
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Ay—Eustace Percy is no more for the church— 
no more forthearmy. He is the heir of Abbots- 
wold, being the only living child of John Percy. 

Albert Percy had lost his life as hundreds had lost 
their lives before. Excited in the chase—deter- 
mined to lead the party—bent upon being the first 
te strike the game, he urged his horse over a barrier 
too high fer the Jeap; and when his companions 
came up, they found horse and rider both dead! 

“ Where is Gertrude ?” 

Gertrude Harworth was the marchioness’s maid, 
and she was wanted to care for her mistress. 

“ Where is the girl?” demanded the marquis, who 
had recovered sufficiently to look to the welfare of 
his fainting wife. “Send Gertrude Harworth here 
instantly !” 

But Gertrude Harworth was not to be found ; and 
by-and-bye the old porter came, and informed his 
master that the girl had gone away to her home. 

By this time the marchioness had recovered so 
far as to be able to understand what was going on 
around her, and excused her maid by saying: 

“Poor Gertrude! She has been ailing for some 
time. I told her yesterday thatshe might go home. 
Send for Mary. What is it? Where-—” 

She had forgotten what had caused her faintness ; 
but, as she spoke, her eyes rested again upon the 
burden which the stout men had borne up from the 
wood, and again her senses forsook her. 

* . . * . 

Two weeks had passed since the event which had 
made Eustace Percy heirof Abbotswold. The funeral 
had taken place, and the bereaved ones had sought 
strength and support at the fount of heavenly mercy, 
until they were inclined to calm and tranquil resigna- 
tion. 

Among the servants, and among the numerous 
tenants, there had at first been a deep feeling of 
sorrow for the dead, and sympathy for the living; 
but these lowly and dependant people found a nearer 
and more palpable source of consolation than the lord 
and his family had found. The exchange, they felt 
sure, would prove a blessing to them; and since it 
had been ordered in the book of fate that Albert 
Percy was to die young, they were glad he had gone 





ere he became their lord; and they were furthermore 
glad that Master Eustace, so quiet and so kind, was | 
to succeed his father. | 

It was early evening, and the servant who brought | 
candles into the library for the marquis, informed him | 
that one of his tenants was in the hall, and wished 
very much to see him. 

“ Who is the man ?” 

“Ttis Owen Callington, the fisherman, my lord.” 

“Show him up.” A dark shadow settled upon the 
face of the marquis, and his fingers worked nervously, 
one with another. 

By-and-bye the man came—a stout, good-looking 
fellow, of middle-age ; his face made dark by exposure 
to wind and weather in his calling upon the water ; 
but not dark enough to hide the native goodness of 
heart that gave character to his manhood. 

The fisherman begged his lordship’s pardon, for | 
he had come to talk upon a very unpleasant sub- 
ject; but necessity compelled him to do so, and he was 
forced to go on. 

The marquis folded his hands, and bade his vi- 
sitor proceed. 

Owen Callington told his story—told the story of 
his poor misguided daughter, and at last threw him- 
self upon the mercy of his lord. 

“ Heaven knows,” he said, wiping a tear from his 
eye, “that I bear no ill-will to you nor to any of 
your kin; and as for him that’s dead and gone, I 
can only be sorry that it wasn’t my own sweet 
Agatha that had fallen asleep for ever instead of 
him. I don’t curse him, your lordship ; though when 
I see my poor child lying there, with the curse upon 
her that she can never shake off, I think I ought to 
curse him. And then he did one thing that was 
meaner than all the rest. He cheered poor Agatha 
by pretending that he would marry her. When 
she knew that her child would soon be born she 
threatened to come to you, your lordship ; and there- 
upon Master Albert tells her that he'll marry her; 
and he goes and hires a good-for-nothing rascal to 
act for him, and they had the marriage ceremony 
performed.” 

“Where?” asked the marquis. 

“In the church. Albert got the keys easy enough, 
and carried them back when he had done with them. 
And my poor girl didn’t know of the trick that had 
been put upon her, until it was too late to help 





herself.” 
The marquis asked farther questions, and the | 
fisherman answered readily and frankly. 
At length he arose, paced up and down the library 
awhile, and when he resumed his seat he was calm 
and collected. 
“ Mr. Callington,” he said, “I have no doubt of 
what you assert. A boy, you said?” 








“ Yes, your lordship.” 

“ Very well,” interposed the marquis, with an ad- 
monitory wave of the hand. “TI believe you have 
told me the truth, and now I will make you my 
proposition. On your part, for yourself and for your 
daughter, you must promise that this thing shall be 
kept as quiet as possible. My wife does not suspect 
such a thing, and my son, Eustace, knows nothing of 
it; and it is my desire that they should remain igno- 
rant. On my part, I will bind myself to pay to your 
daughter, while this child lives and she lives, the sum 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year, payable at my 
bankers, in quarterly instalments; and should the 
child outlive his mother, I will see that said amount 
is paid to him during his lifetime. My death will 
make no difference. You willcall the child——” 

“ We have named him Albert, your lordship.” The 
man saw a frown upon the face of the marquis, and 
he explained: “ Poor girl! she loved the lad; she 
loved him truly and well, and she couldn’t forego 
that bit of comfort. She named him herself.” 

“But the other name, Owen ?” 

“Tt shall be our own name, your lordship. He 
shall be called Albert Callington.” 

“So be it then,” pursued the marquis. “ And now 
mark you: I will put it down in my will that this sum 
shall be paid to Albert Callington while he lives. Will 
that be satisfactory ?” 

It was far, very far, more than the poor man had 
even dared to hope ; and he went away feeling that 
his daughter would be rich; and before he went he gave 
a solemn pledge that, so far as his influence could go, 
a knowledge of what had that evening transpired, 
should never be gained by anyone outside his own 
family ; and he would, if possible, hold the child for 
ever in ignorance of his true parentage. 

And when Owen Callington reached his humble 
cot, he told to his wife and to his child what the 
marquis had asked him to promise ; they both agreed 
with him that they would keep their secret within 
their own bosoms; and Agatha said that she cer- 
tainly hoped her child might never know who its 
father was. 

Late on that autumn night John Percy kneeled at 
his bedside, and earnestly prayed to heaven that the 
crime of his dead son might not be visited upon the 
heads of the living. 


CHAPTER Il 

Since the day on which the lifeless form of 
Albert Percy was borne up from the wood to the 
terrace in front of the castle, two-and-twenty years 
have passed. 

Almost an age. Boys and girls have grown to be 
men and women; youths and maidens have become 
middle-aged; and those who were in the prime of 
active life have passed away across the dark river, 
to that unseen land whence no visitor hath yet re- 
turned to tell us what it is like. 

Great changes have taken place at Abbotswold 
Castie. John Perey and his wife have been dead 
these ten years. Eustace Percy is the marquis 
now, and Isabel St. John, that was, has been his 
wife almost twenty years. Of the servants some 
are new, and some are old. 

The porter at the gate still holds out, and though 
a younger man is kept to do the work, yet Panl 
Atheting, creeping on towards ninety, fancies that 
he was never sharper than he is now. My lady’s 
maid is the same that served the former marchioness, 
and a more faithful servant cannot be found. 

Gertrude Harworth is her name, and, if I remember 
rightly, she was saved the pain of seeing the ghostly 
form that the stout men bore upon their shoulders up 
from the wood, having been at that time ill and 
at her own home. Then she had a father and a 
mother; but they have both died since, and now she 
has no home but Abbotswold Castle. And the marquis 
and the marchioness are both very kind to her, for 
the sad events of the past seem to have affected her 
very deeply; and since the tragic death of Albert 
Percy she has never smiled as she used to smile in 
the other years. Some of the servants—those who 
pride themselves upon their penetration—have whis- 
pered that the humble waiting-maid loved the hand- 
some heir of Abbotswold; and sure it is that she had 
a lock of hair in a little golden case—a lock of hair 
which she had been seen to kiss more than once—a 
lock of hair wondrously like the locks that graced the 
head of Albert Percy. But what of that? Even 
among the lowly fishermen upon the coast, there 
were many heads with locks as fine and as glossy as 
were his. 

One child has been born to Eustace Percy, and only 
one. Isabel was very near dying when she be- 
came a mother, and the doctors told her husband that 
she could never rear a large family. But that one child 
has been enuvugh to command all the love of the 
happy parents. A girl, and they call her Agnes; 
and the tenants of Abbotswold, and the fishermen 
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who sometimes come up to the castle, and the people 
from far and near, who come there as visitors, do Lot 
speak falsely when they declare that Agnes Percy ix 
the most beautiful girl they ever saw. As light and 
as lithe of form as a fairy; as gay and as joyous as, 
spirit from the realms of ethereal happiness; ag {,j, 

nd as beautiful as the sweetest vision that eyo 
visited the Inxurious son of Islam im his dreams of 
heaven ; and yet as true and as good as the most do. 
vout and hopeful teacher of Christianity would hay» 
us poor mortals become here on earth. No wonder 
that everybody loved Agnes Percy; and no wonder 
that her parents regarded her with feelings akin to 
worship, The love which Eustace Percy felt for tha: 
child was almost painful, and during the eighteen 
years of her life, his regard for her had beew one cop. 
stant prayer. Sometimes, when the thought of losing 
her came across his mind, he would become so weak 
as to be almost ill; but she was growing up strong 
and well, and he looked now to: see that no cloud 
settled upon her young life. 

Since the marquis’s death, Owen Callington hai 
been regularly, on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, of each year, and drawn out, in 
the name of Albert Callington, the sum of sixty- 
two pounds and ten shillings, from the hands of tho 
banker whom the old marquis had selected as his 
administrator. He had done this until within» 
year ; but about a yeat ago, as Eustace learned from 
the banker, (the banker told it of his own accord, 
for it was a subject which Eustace never broached,) 
that Owen had brought the young man Albert with 
him, and introduced him; and since then the money 
had been paidto Albert Callington’s own order. — 

Eustace had no doubt in his*own mind concer- 
ing the meaning of this. He had never asked 
any questions, and he had never heard a word from 
anyone on the subject, but still he believed that this 
young Callington was his own brother's illegitimate 
child; and so believing, he not only saw the money 
paid with a cheerful heart, but he resolved, if the 
opportunity ever presented itself, to do something 
more for the youth. 

Towards the last of October, in the year 1752, 
the Marquis of Abbotswold had business with his 
banker in Norwich, and he went down to attend to 
it. As he was preparing to set forth his wife sug- 
gested that he had better take some of the servants 
with him. 

“You know,” she said, looking up into his 
face with tender solicitude, “that there are des- 
perate characters abroad, and that many deeds of 
violence. have been done in that part of the 
country which you are to traverse. And then you 
will remember that you propose to bring home « 
large sum of money with you.” 

But the marquis only laughed at his wife’s fears. 

“T shall wear my sword,” he said ; “and [I shall 
have a brace of very good pistols at my sadidle- 
bow. Ido not think anyone will think it worth their 
while to molest me.” 

And certainly, as he stood there, with his forty 
years of manhood developed into a presence of mar- 
vellous physical power, it did not seem that any 
single man would have sought an encounter at fair 
advantage ; but his wife was well aware that the 
men whom she feared were not in the habit of prow!- 
ing about singly. However, the marquis kissed away 
her fears, and bidding her look for him on the follow- 
ing day, he set forth. 

The Marquis of Abbotswold reached Norwich too 
late to do business with his banker on that day; so 
he sought out a few of his friends, with whom he 
spent a very pleasant evening. On the next day he 
arranged his affairs, and at noon was ready to set 
forth on his return, with twenty thousand pounds in 
his pocket, money which he intended to send to Lon- 
don by his confidential agent, who was going thence 
by water. 

His lordship had not observed that some men had 
followed close upon his heels on his way from Abbots- 
wold; nor had he observed that these same men had 
watched him closely while in Norwich ; and when he 
stood in the banker's office, and put his well-filled 
pocket-book away into his bosom, he paid no atten- 
tion to the man who came in to get silver for a five- 
pound note ; and, had he seen that this man went out 
and joined other men, and that they all rode away te 
the northward together, he would probably have 
paid no heed ; for his thoughts had never once dwelt 
upon the proposition that any man could plot agains! 
his peace. From the day on which he came into 
possession of the broad acres of his house, Ite had 
made it his chief study to work for the good of those 
dependent upon him; and he had reason to believe 
that everybody loved him. The darkest cloud that 
had yet settled upon him came with the death 
of his kindred, and that there could come clouds frou 
another source he had not considered. The nearest 
had been when a nameless, shapeless dread would 





seize him in connection with thoughts of his fair child. 
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The marquis had only about thirty miles to ride ; 
AS pr Fn was pleasant, ‘he suffered his horse 
to jog along at pleasure, but in the course of an 
hour or so, a change came over the character of the 
weather. Clouds arose to the eastward, and the 
icht breeze had changed to a whiffling gale, with 
, chill moisture in its breath. Seeing and feeling 
this, the marquis drew his rein and put his horse 
to a brisker pace, and in this way he sped on until 
he reached Walsingham, where he stopped at the 
Red Lion to let his horse breathe awhile. The 
distance from this place to Abbotswold was not more 
than twelve miles, and very soon he set forth 
"ile had ridden five miles or so, and was thinking 
that he must hurry on if he would reach home before 
dark, when he observed that directly ahead was a 
cross-road, and that two men on foot were coming 
out into the highway. 

He might not have paid any attention to this had he 
not noticed, a moment after, that two more men were 
coming out from the by-way on the opposite side. 
At first he took these men to be gipsies, and he was 
wondering where they could have come from, when 
it struck him that the sable complexion was only 
the result of black crape worn over the face. 

Surely, that looked like mischief. For a moment 
e drew in his rein, thinking whether it were best 
to turn back, or to keep on, and face the danger ; but 
before he had decided the question a fifth man darted 
vit from the hedge, and caught his bridle with a 
crip so strong that the horse was almost thrown back 
upon bis haunches. 

» How now, villain!” cried the marquis, clapping 
his hand upon the hilt of his sword, and starting it 
from its sheath. 

“Ah! have acare, your lordship!” returned the 
uffian, at the same time presenting a pistol. “ Don't 
lo that. If you intend making a fight of it, we. shal! 
have to fight as well as you; and you ought to know 
how such a bit of play would be likely to end. Give 
ns your money, and we won’t harm so much as a 
hair of your head. We know you've got twenty 
thousand pounds in your pocket-book—stowed right 
uway in your bosom, there, and we want it.” 

By this time the other four had come up, two of 
lem standing directly at his horse’s head, while the 
others came up by his side. They all had pistols in 
their belts; but the weapons which they held ready 
for immediate use were heavy clubs. 

Now the lord of Abbotswold could have given 
away twenty thousand pounds without missing it ; 
for his rent-roll would yield him that in a month ; 
and, moreover, he would have cheerfully paid that 
amount for any good to his fellow creatures which 
would have been commensurate with the gift. But that 
was not the thing. Eustace Percy liked not to doa 
thing upon compulsion. This twenty thousand 
pounds must be sent to London the very next day. 
He had been having the old family jewels reset, and 
« few additions made in the way of pearls and dia- 
monds, that his wife-and daughter might have 
jewels up with the times; and he was determined 
lat the money should not be taken from him if he 
could prevent it. Right is strong, and he resolved 


him. 





to pit It against Might, thus brought up to rs rd 
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“ How now, villains, why have you waylaid this 
gentleman in such a manner ?” 

“Tf you like to put your head into the same trap 
with his lordship’s, you're welcome, I’m sure,” 
replied the man who had last addressed the marquis. 

“ His lordship ?” repeated the stranger. 

“Enstace Percy, at your service, sir,” said the 
marquis. 

And, having thus spoken, he darted to where his 
sword had fallen, and picked it up. ‘The movement 
was so quick that the rascals could not prevent it ; 
and as the marquis quietly moved back to the 
stranger’s side, after he had regained his sword, 
they did not offer then to touch him. 

They saw that the new-comer was without arms 
of any kind—unless he might have had a small 
pistol hidden away—and they evidently concluded 
not to fear him. 

“Ts this. the Marquis of Abbotswold ?” the stranger 
demanded, with lively emotion. 

“The same, gentle sir.” 

“Then, egad, let’s set these fellows aside, for I 
would fain accompany you to Abbotswold.” 

The stranger spoke in a light, confident manner ; 
but in an instant afterwards there was a contraction 
of the muscles about his-lips, and a corrugation of 
the brow, that changed the expression of his face 
wonderfully; and the ruffians seemed at once to 
comprehend that they had found one who might 
prove a troublesome customer if he were not quickly 
disposed of, for they raised their clubs in a belli- 
gerent manner, and their spokesman said to him, not 
in very gentle tones : 

“Look ’e, my fine gentleman, you interfere in 
this, and you'll find you’ve come just in time to 
get your head broke. Take that, and try it!” 

Now, when the rascal told the gentleman to take 
that and try it, he meant to, have accompanied the 
invitation with a blow upon the head from his club; 
but, somehow, the gentleman was too quick for him, 
for the latter not only evaded the blow, but he made 
a movement like lightning—a compound movemeut, 
which consisted in grasping the ruffian’s club with 
his left hand,at the same time dealing hima blow with 
his right, directly under the ear, which settled him 
as though he had been stricken by an axe. 

For a few seconds, the marquis was held so spell- 
bound by the stranger’s movements, that he could 
only suffer his sword to drop in his grasp while he 
looked on in wonder; and as he looked, he could 
only think of the story he had so often read in Holy 
Writ, of Samson laying about among the Philistines 
with the jaw-bone. 

Two of the ruffians had the stranger sent to the 
earth, when he who had been first stricken down 
crawled up and approached the Titan from behind. 
When the marquis saw this he sprang to the work, 
and inafew moments four of the robbers had bitten 
the dust, and the fifth was fleeing away as fast as 
his legs would carry him. 


CHAPTER III. 


As soon as it was evident the fifth ruffian had es- 
caped them, both the men, moved by the same in- 
stinet, stooped to ascertain the result of their work. 

“T am sorry,” said the marquis, and his tones 


Had the marquis drawn his pistols, he might | vouched for his sincerity, “I believe I have sent 


possibly have shot down the two men before him; 
mt he had not yet been stricken, and there was | 


souething in the deliberate shooting of a fellow- 
rreature that was not at all to his liking. A mo- 
ment later, however, he was sorry for this instinct 
of humanity, for no sooner had he drawn his sword, 
than he received a blow upon his right arm that 
raused his weapon to drop, and immediately after- 
wards he was dragged from his saddle to the 
sround. He quickly regained his feet, and faced 
= ruffiaus, who had now gathered together before 
um. 

- uook ye, yer worship,” spoke a tall, powerful 
low, who held his club in a menacing manner, 
“does thee mean to make us fight for it ?—because, 
it thee does, egad! thee’ll have enough of it ; and 
‘hat right quickly, too.” 

"his was a time for his lordship to consider ; and 
what conclusion he might have arrived at we cannot 
“iy: for hardly had the burly ruffian ceased speuk- 
ing, when a new-comer appeared upon the secne. 
"he uoise and excitement of the strife had prevented 
‘he party from hearing the tramp of the horse, until 
doth horse and rider were upon the spot, having 
rome from the southward. - . 

“Hallo! What is this 2” 

So demanded the stranger; and, as he spoke, he 
“ipped from his saddle, and approached the mar- 
‘Uls's side, 

He Saw at a glance thata gentleman was opposed 
'y five stout and disguised ruffians, and with quick 


ee he readily comprehended the whole 
MeL, 





this poor fellow to his fiual account.” 

“ And here is one whom I have sent to bear him 
company,” added the stranger. “Mercy! no man 
can live with such a smash of the skull as that. But 
these other two are alive. Will your lordship stop 
to render them assistance ?” 

“ There is no need to do that,” replied the marquis. 
“ Let’s have a look at their faces, and then we’ll move 
on. There is a small hamlet not far distant, where 
I am well knowp, and I will send people from that 
place to look after these fellows, and nurse them if 
necessary.” 

The marquis stripped the crape from the faces of 
the fallen men, and one of them he recognized as a 
face that he had seen among the fishermen at Abbots- 
wold, but he was sure it was no tenart of his. The 
other three were strangers. 

And now the marquis had opportunity to turn and 
take a fair look at his deliverer; and the result of 
the look was pleasing. He beheld a young man, not 
over five-and-twenty, clad in a half-military suit, 
with a form of prs «ha symmetry and grace, yet 
compact and muscular—the thin flanks, the elegant 
outline of the swelling thighs and calves, and the 
massive chest and shoulders giving token of that 
wondrous power which had been just displayed. His 
face was something more than handsome. The fea- 
tures were not only cast in a mould of perfect manly 
beauty, but there was a light of truth and honour, 
and a beaming from the clear blue eyes of generous 
sentiment and sincere affection, which was not to be 
mistaken by one who possessed even an ordinary 
eapacity for reading human character from outward 





signs. His face was clean-shaved, and tho dark 
hue of the skin told very plainly that he had been 
much exposed to storm and sunshine. 

The marquis concluded the survey, and then 
reached forth his hand with a generous smile. 

“ You enjoy an advantage over me, good sir. I can- 
not tell the name of the man who has saved me from 
the hands of a pack of desperadoes, who might have 
taken my life if I had not received his assistance.” 

“We ought to be good friends, my lord,” returned 
the stranger, as he took his hand and shook it 
warmly. “I think a certain fair cousin of mine has 
a home beneath your roof.” 

“How!” cried his lordship, in glad tones. 
you Rupert St. John ?” 

“Tam Captain Sir Rupert St. John, at your ser 
vice, my lord.” 

“Ay,” continued the marquis, in the same glad 
strain, “Isabel told me that you were a captain; but 
I did not know that you had been knighted.” 

“ Yes,” said St. John, with a smile. “In con 
sideration of the amount of blood I lost in India, 
and in farther consideration of my misfortune in be- 
ing the son of a younger branch of our family, his 
most gracious majesty has been pleased to declare 
me a knight of the realm.” 

“Tam glad,” exclaimed the marquis, grasping the 
young man’s hand once more. “Such a royal cross 
as that, won upon the field amid danger and death 
—won where the foemen stand thickest, and where 
stout arms and loyal hearts are needed for the sup- 
port of our meteor flag—the golden cross thus won 
is worth a thousand that come idly dropping down 
from the prolific branches of parent trees—ay, more 
honourable than a peerage that only falls upon a man 
from the shoulders of a dead ancestor.” 

The marquis spoke warmly and ardently, and the 
glow that came upon the young knight’s cheek, and 
the rich moisture that gathered in his eye, told how 
grateful he was, and how deeply he appreciated 
the generous sentiments of his new-found relative 
and friend. 

Rupert St. John was the son of a younger 
brother of Isabel's father. Isabel's father had in- 
herited the family estates and the baronetcy, while 
the younger brother, having gained a lieutenancy in 
a cavalry regiment, had gone out to India, where he 
had married the daughter of a wealthy merchant, and 
where the remainder of his days were spent. Once, 
however, when his son was a mere babe, he visited 
England, and left his wife and little one to remain 
with his brother nearly three years. ‘ 

This child was Rupert, and during those two or 
three years Isabel, then a maiden of seventeen, had 
been his constant attendant. And since Rupert had 
grown to man’s estate, he had corresponded with 
Isabel frequently. 

His first letter had been to inform her of the death 
of his father, and her answer to that was so kind and 
so loving, that he was emboldened to write again. 
And now Rupert St. John had revisited England for 
the first time since he was five years old. 

“T suppose,” remarked the marquis, as they rode 
on towards home, “that you have no very clear re 
collection of your cousin Isabel.” 

The captain shook his head and smiled. 

“T remember her very well, my lord. You 
must bear in mind that I was five years old when | 
left her and returned to India. I do not think there 
is any picture of the past, near or remote, more 
clearly fixed upon my memory than is the picture of 
that sweet face. She was pretty—and she was 

ood.” 

“ And I can assure you, my dear boy,” cried the 
marquis, with much feeling, “that she is as beauti- 
ful to-day as when you last saw her; and as for her 
goodness, I think she was never so good as she is 
now. And you think you should know her ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“We shall see.” 

“ Hold, my lord. Do you think she will know me ?” 

“That is hardly likely, Sir Rupert. She can only 
bear in mind a fair, pale-faced child of five years; 
and in the tough, hardened, and bronzed campaigner 
of five-and-twenty, there can surely be no traces of 
that child left.” 

“But, my lord, there is in some people a sym 
pathetic perception almost as ready and sure as 
actual knowledge; and I have a curiosity to see 
how far that gift may operate in my cousin’s bosom. 
I feel sure that she will know me. I amso confident 
of it, that I would be almost willing to wager the 
joys of my visit upon the result.” 

“No, no, Rupert—you shall not do that; for I am 
fearful you would lose ; and your loss would be a 
loss to myself.” 

“Thank you, my lord.” 

“You are not only my wife's cousin, but you have 
saved my life; and, what is more, and, perhaps, the 
leading incentive, [ like you. There, I am frank, 
you see,” 
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And the'marquis’s candid avowal evidently gave | 
the young man much pleasure, for a happy light 
beamed in his eyes, and his handsome face became | 
more attractive still uuder its warm and heart-sent 
smile of gratitude. 

By-and-bye Sir Rupert asked his companion what 
family he had. 

“My cousin has written to me of her daughter 
Agnes; but she has never spoken of any other 
children.” 

“ Agnes is our only child, Sir Rupert.” 

“ And she must be now “ 

“ She is eighteen,” said the.marquis. 

“ And,” pursued the captain, with a smile, “I 
shall soon have the privilege of deciding for myself, 
whether she be as beautiful as her mother has re- 
presented.” 

They rode on in silence ashort time, when Rupert 
continued, as though speaking with himself: 

“Eighteen! Eighteen! And I have always pic- 
tured to myself a child. She was Isabel’s child— 
and I could not make the mother seem else than 
young. Eighteen! She must be almost a woman.” 

The marquis gazed upon the speaker, and then he 
bent his eyes to his saddle-bow ; and from the ex- 
pression upon his face, it was evideut that something 
of more than mere passing interest had possessed his 
thoughts. 

Pretty scon the riders reached a poiut where the 
way was level, and as they urged their horses to a 
brisker gait, their conversation was dropped for a 
time. 

Night had fairly closed in wien the sounds of 
horses’ feet were heard in the court, aud the marchio- 
ness and her daughter were in the large drawing- 
room, where a fire had been built upon the great 
hearth, aud where the large lamps were lighted. The 
marchioness had thus lighted up the apartment be- 
cause she knew it would seem more cheerful to her 
husband. 

“ Were there not two horses?” asked the mother, 
as her daughter turned from the window back into 
the room. 

“Yes, mother,” replied 
brought company with him. 
un sure,” 

“ Very likely it is the agent.” 

“No, no, motger. This man is taller than the 
agent; and as I caught a glimpse of his face by the 
light of the groom's laniern, I should think him 
much younger.” 

* Perhaps your father has brought home a lover 
for you, Agnes—who knows ?” 

“There you are at fault, my dear mamma,” cried 
the girl, witha merry laugh; “for you know that 
papa dreads the very sight of a man who might 
possibly fallin love with me. He is afraid he might 
lose me. But he need not worry, for I no more 
want a lover than he wants one forme. It will be 
a long time before I give my heart away.” 

“Ah, my child, you know not when your heart 
may go. The heart of a maiden of eighteen is a 
very curious and self-willed thing. It may fly away 
without your knowledge, my dear, and without your 
power to prevent it.” 

“T dare say some may do so,” admitted Agnes, 
with a merry laugh. “But,” she added, soberly, 
“my heart is not one of that description. The man 
who wins my love has got to work for it.” 

“ And if he does work for it, he will never win it,” 
said the mother, oracularly. 

Before Agnes could make reply to this speech, the 
door communicating with the hall was opened, and 
the marquis entered, followed by a stranger. 

“Tsabel,” he said, when he had taken his wife's 
hands and exchanged fond kisses with her, “ here is 
a friend whom I picked up on the road. Can you 
give him a welcome ?” 

As the marquis’s companion advanced, the light of 
the large hanging lamp shone full upon his face, 
clearly revealing every perfect)y-formed feature, 
and bringing boldly out his grand form and grace- 
ful carriage. 

She gazed a moment—a warm, happy light 
beamed in her eyes—and then, as though it were a 
loved brother, just home from a long journey, she 
stepped forward and put forth her hanels. 

“ Rupert! Rupert!’ she said. Like the flash of 
distant lightning upon the evening lorizon, she saw 
an answering smile dart into his clear blue eyes ; 
and so, without a perceptible break in her speech, 
she continued, “my dear cousin, this is a joy I had 
net anticipated! Bless you, my dear boy! Bless 

ou!” 

And as though it were still her brother, she placed 
one of her small white hands around upon the back 
of his neck, and drawing his face to her own she 
kissed him. She did not have to use much strength, 
however, in bringing his face duwn; nor did she 
give a kiss without getting one in return. 

‘Well !” exclaimed the marquis. “It seems to 


Agnes. “Papa has 
It is a gentleman, I 





me that you are running some risk, my sweet 
wife.” 


“Risk ? Risk, Eustace?” 


——<——= 
amount to 1,089 years.) Only one of them is cop. 
fined to his bed, and he is one of the youngest of th, 
venerable band, Two old ladies aged 84 and 83 j.. 


“T mean in so readily, and upon the mere evi- | spectively walked nine miles last autumn. The who, 
dence of your own fancy, kissing a bold and gallant | are in excellent health with the use of tlieir facultic. 


captain, upon the belief that he is a certain cousin 
whom you have not seen since he was a mere 
prattling child of five years.” 


“Five years?” repeated the marchioness, gazing | 


first upon her husband, and then upon the floor. “So 
young then! So long ago!” she murmured. And 
then she raised her eyes once more to the face of the 
man she had kissed. A look of calm and heartfelt 
joy met her gaze—the clear, blue eyes were swimming 
in a rich flood of happy, liquid light; and with a 
jubilant cry she flung her arm around his neck again. 

“My heart told me the truth! Oh, Rupert! this 
is joy indeed. And now, my husband, here is an- 
other kiss, to pay you for bringing my dear cousin 
back to me.” 

“ Say, rather, that the kiss was Rupert's, in pay- 
ment for his having brought your husband back,” 
cried the marquis. But he got the kiss first. 

“ What!” exclaimed Isabel, catching something 
in the tones of her husband which had a solemn 
ring. And then she noticed that his clothes were 
soiled; and upon his right hand she saw a livid 
spot, with a trace of blood. 

“ Mercy! You have beon in danger!” 

“T am not in dange: now, my dear; so let us 
present our guest to Agnes ; and at some other time 
[ will tell you how I fell in with your eousin.” 

Then the marquis took his daughter by the hand, 
and leading her forward, he said: 

“ Agnes, allow me to introduce to you Captain Sir 
Rupert St. John.” 

She had seen her mother put her arm around this 
man’s neck and kiss him; she had seen her father 
bestow upon him a look of unmistakable love and 
esteem ; and she felt it in her heart that she ought 
to receive him kindly for her parents’ sakes. And 
so she did. 

In all her life this was the first time that Agnes 
Percy had ever met a young man who was really a 
hero. She had seen many men of his age—some of 
them handsome and intelligent—but never before 
one who commanded her most profound respect at 
the very outset. At other times when she had fbeen 
introduced to youthful strangers, it had been an 
instinct with her to avoid their glance as much as 
possible. She knew that she was comely; she knew 
that she was heiress to one of the finest estates in 
the realm ; and she knew that she had reached the 
age when maidens are supposed to be capable of 
loving; and, knowing how many would gladly win 
her hand, she had shrunk from the companionship 
of such as might have aspired to her love. But this 
man was different from others; and then he was her 
mother’s own cousin, too, so she did not shrink 
from his gaze, but rather enjoyed the sight of his 
bold, handsome face, and when he smiled upon her 
she felt a genial warmth around her heart that was 
very pleasant and agreeable. 

That night, when Agnes Percy was alone in her 
chamber, she said to herself, with warm enthusiasm : 

“Oh! I hope he will stop with us a long time!” 

In her happy innocence she thought of nothing 
more. He was her mother’s cousin! 

And at the same time Rupert St. John stood by 
the window of his chamber, and listened to the 
reindrope that pattered against the crystal lozenges. 

“Oh! If I had been born the son of the elder 
brother! Only 
disappointment can come of it 

Ay, Rupert—and such a disappointment it is to 
be, as you have never yet even dreamed of! 

But, thank heaven! the bitterest disappointments 
are sometimes swallowed up ina joy, that is all the 
brighter for the gloom through which the blessing 
has been reached. 


I must not love her! I must not! 


” 


(To be continued.) 
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BROUGHAM AND BIsMARK.—It is said that the 
charming chateau inhabited by the late Lord 
Brougham at Cannes, is to become the residence of no 
less a personage that the stateéman Herr von Bismark. 
The story goes that General Bulow, who had just 
concluded a bargain in the name of the illustrious 
minister, set to reading the famous distich of Ovid 
inscribed on the colonnade:— 

“ Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna valete; 
Sat me lusistis, ludite nunc alios." 
A young gentleman who accompanied him asked, 
waggishly, if this was to become the motto of the 
Prussian minister. 

Lonceviry.—On a high table-land in the north- 
west of the county of Durham, is the parish of Castle 
side, in which there are living atthis time 13 persons 
who have outlived the age of 75 years. The whole 
parish contains but 700 people. (Their united ages 





W. Wilson, 96; Mrs. Sloker, 91 ; Mr. Bowey, gg. 


Mrs. Bowey, 84; Mrs. Gibbons, 86 ; Mrs. Wardle, a : 
John Parker, 84; Mrs. Deedon, 83 ; Robert Surtees 
81; Mrs. Wilkinson, 81; Joseph Hopper, 77; M,. 
Gibson, 78 ; and Mrs. Golightly, 76. There are ty, 
or three others above 70, 





FACETI£. 


A BRIEFLESS young barrister says that any lady 
who possesses one thousand acres of land presents 
sufficient grounds for an attachment. 

A S8alILor, being fascinated by the handsome tect) 
of a smiling girl, attempted to kiss her, but she elv- 
ded him and gave him a box on the ear. “ Just my 
luck,” said he; “always getting wrecked on the 
coral reefs.” 

A PpooR woman, who had attended several coxutiy- 
mations, was at length recognized by the bishop. 
“ Pray, have I not seen you here before ?” said his 
lordship. “ Yes,” replied the woman, “I get m 
conform’d as often as I can ; they tell me it is good 
Sor the rheumatis.” 

“ PERRIBLE CLAP, WASN'T IT?” 

The finest idea of a thunderstorm exiaut, is when 
Wiggins came home tight. Now Wiggins isa teacher, 
and had been toa temperance meeting, and drank too 
much lemonade or something. He came into the 
room among his wife and daughters, and just then 
he tumbled over the cradle, aud fell whop on the 
floor. After a while he rose, and said: 

“ Wife, are you hurt ?” 

“No.” 


* Girls, are you hurt ?” 
“ No. ” 


“ Terrible clap, wasn’t it?” 


“ Has anybody called while I was out, John?” 
“ Yas, sir; a strange man.” “ What's his name?” 
“ Wouldn’t give hany, sir.” “What's his sort?” 
“ Haverage kind of man, six; got a curions voice— 
deep.” “Chestnotes ?”’ “ Yes, sir.” “Oh! [dare 
say it was the box-maker, then.” 

Prruy.—There isa story from California of bur- 
glars who at midnight climbed up to a chamber 
window, and cautiously opened it. The occupant 
chanced to be awake, crept softly up to the window, 
and just as the robber’s face appeared, presented the 
sm ooth muzzles of two revolvers, with the injune- 
tion, “ You get!” “You bet!” replied the house 
breaker, dropping and running. ‘There is no more 
pithy dialogue on record. 

IN NO HURRY. 

Many years age, when those who were condemned 
to suffer by the law bad more choice than they have 
now of the particular tree upon which they shouldbe 
hanged, a Highlander was sentenced to death for 
some crime or other, of which he had been found 
guilty. The judge, after passing the sentence, said, 
addressing the prisoner: 

“Donald, it only remains for you to choose tle 
tree upon which you are to be hanged.” 

“Well, well,” said Donald, “ if her ainsel maun be 
hanged, she be in no way particular ; but for ‘a that, 
her ainsel will just choose a goser-bush (gooseberry 
bush).” 

The judge whereupon remonstrated with him, say- 
ing, “It would not be large enough.” ; 

“Och,” said Donald, “she be in no hurry ; she will 
just wait till it grows.” 

Contraction.—* Contraction and expansion ve 
convertible terms as applied to currency,” said au 
inveterate humorist toa Avancial friend. The frievd. 
as in duty bound, asked, “How so?” The reply 
came thus: “ You admit that our currency isa debt’ 
The friend nodded. “ Well, then, when you contrac! 
a currency you contract a debt ; which, I take it,'s 
equivalent to expansion. So, you see, the two things 
mean the same thing.” 

Tue LINENDRAPERS’ ANTHEM.—“ Oh, bless 0U' 
Sale o’ Prints!” ke. 

Wuar railway station would 
lery ? Cannon's treat.—T 


be the best for artil- 
ke 


A SNARL BEFORE A SNAP. 
At the last sale of the dogs captured by the — 
68 lots of valuable animals fetched the insignifican 
sum of 20/., ‘* which amount,” adds the semi-offic 
announcement, “ has been handed over to the Howe 
for Lost aud Starving Dogs, at Holloway.” ne 
pity it did not occur to the charitably-disposed A 
missioners of Police that the donation would ha’ n 
been far more proitable to the institution bed’ 
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been offered in kind instead of in money; for, had 
the sale been conducted under the supervision of a 
respectable body, possessed of some knowledge of 
the manners and customs of the canine race, the 68 
Jots would have probably fetched prices not far re- 
moved from what the lots were worth, instead of 
about 500 per cent. less than their ordinary market 
yalue. 

‘ emule y must have made a good deal out of the 
auction at Cremorne; and it is almost a pity that the 
jl. was not divided between the policemen engaged 
in the captures, who must have had a great deal of 
the trouble, and, of course, cannot have reaped a , 
penny of the profit, At all events, the public will | 
vot be appeased by the emptying out of the dregs of | 
a good speculation on a quasi-charitable object. 

The dog days will, thank goodness, soon be over ; 
but Sir Richard Mayne’s edict will not so easily be 
allowed to drop into obseurity. If every dog must 
have his day, it is a satisfaction to know that Sir 
Kichard’s turn is yet to come.— Tomahawk. 

CORRUPTING GOOD MANNERS. 


The Elder Brethren of the Trinity House are sad 
dogs. When seamen arrive at a certain age, and at- 
tain a certain position in the world, they should 
abandon those vices which unfortunately are inci- 
dental to their otherwise honourable calling of master 
mariners: at all events they should cease to glory in 
them. Apropos of the banquet at the Trinity House 
last week, at which the Prince of Wales, half the 
Ministry, and all the great people left available in 
London, were present, the Court Newsman, in his re- 
port of the proceedings, gives the following item of 
intelligence: 

“Prior to the dinner, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, as Master of the Corporation, swore 
an oath according to the usual custom.” 

It is an admitted fact that'sailors of the old school 
possess in a high degree the terribly low habit of 
making use of bad language, but we have always 
understood that in the young school of the present 
day the pernicious custom is out of fashion. All per- 
sons who know anything about the private life of our 
Princes, must be aware how incapable any of their 
Royal Highnesses are of making use of expressions, 
the Ps of which could be called in question 
by the most fastidious moralist. Itis a great pity, 
therefore, that the Duke of Edinburgh should suffer 
himself to be led astray by a body of old gentle- 
men, who should be sufficiently respectable to know 
better.— Tomahawk. 


Doinc Tunes BY Hatves.—An old saying bids | 


people “throw out tubs to catch a whale.” The 
Admiralty in ship-building, observes this proverb in 
part. It throws out tubs, but catches no whales.— 
Punch. 


A GOOD CUTTING REASON, 

Alice: “ Angela, what have I done to offend you? 
You have avoided me the whole evening.” 

Angela : “I'm hot offended, but your dress perfectly 
kills mine, and I really can’t be seen with you.”— 
Punch. 

Never Minp.—Hot days and cool drinks have 
something to answer for. Lord Napier, of Magdala, 
visited the Wimbledon Camp, and, “ when he was 
going away,” the band struck up “See the Con- 
quering Hero comes.” —Punch. 

CAUTION LARGE. 

Volunteer (to old lady who is calling the guard, aud 
waking agreat fuss about “ the loaded gun”): * I assure 
you it’s all right, mum. I fired it off before I left the 
camp.” 

Old Lady: “ Oh, but one can’t be too careful. There 
may be some of it left in.’ — Punch. 





UNDENIABLE.—Some of our contemporaries have 
recently published some interesting communications 
concerning the adulteration of food, and one paper 
has contained some rather surprising articles on 
London milk. In our opinion, however, the dest ar- 
licle on milk is—cream.—Punch 

PUNCH ON THE HeAD.—In an account of a terrible 
‘ssault committed by a school-boy at Herault upon 
his master, a contemporary states that “the latter 
Was awakened by feeling # hand on his shoulder, 
and the noise of several blows on his head.” Now 
one may hear a singing in the ears, but blows on the 
head, if sufficiently hard, are generally felt, we 
fancy, not heard. Perhaps, however, they were 
sound blows.— Punch. 


i OUR ENLARGED ENTOMOLOGY. 

The place which the gigantic gooseberry generally 
oupes in the newspapers has this year been taken 
M,  neetors, which are said to have turned up, if 
reer truth certainly in season, during the late tro- 
_ weather. A correspondent of the Times declared 
that he heard one of these insects make a noise 





— he described as boom, oom, oom—the sort of 
‘um peculiar to the mosquito. There is another in- 


sect, too common in some beds, which is altogether 
silent, and yet its name is associated, in a verna- 
cular expression, with hum. It is not the flea. We 
shall soon know whether the boom, oom, oom of the 
supposed mosquito was a genuine hum, ormere hum 
in connection with the word which, per se, is the 
name of that other insect.— Punch. 


Sometuinc New.—In the match between the 
Lords and Commons at Wimbledon, the lowest score 
made on the side of the Peers was by Lord Dufferin. 
This is the first time we ever heard of even an ap- 
proach on his Lordship’s part to being a Duffer in 
anything undertaken by him.—Punch. 


EXPERIENCE TEACHES. 


Fireman No. 1: “ Look alive, Bill! It’ll never do | 


to be there last!” 

Fireman No.2: “ Where’s the use o’ hurryin’ ; there 
won't be no water!” 

Fireman No 1: “ No water! Never fear ; they say 
it’s the dairy farm.”—Fun. 

THE WEATHER AND WIMBLEDON.—No wonder 
the thermometer should stand at 100 in the shade 
and the volunteers complain of the heat, when they 
have kept up so much firing !—Fun. 


“ CoME INTO THE GARDEN, Maups8.”—Early one 
morning, a week or two since, the residence of Mr. 
Maude, the police magistrate, was entered by bur- 
glars, who, after helping themselves to a plen- 
tiful supper, decamped with the plate, and have 
up to this date escaped detection. Paik about com- 
mitting a robbery under one’s very nose! Why, 
this burglary was carried to a successful issue under 
Justice’s own “ beak.” —Fun. 


————_ESE 


L'ENVOL—TO MARIAN. 
Tu1s simple wreath of “ Wilding Buds” — 
I call my last book, idly wrought 
Deep in the sloping Sussex woods, 
In that long June where thou wert not— 


This wild-flower wreath of idle rhyme, 

That thy sweet name hath made more sweet, 
Wherein through the long aftertime 

My heart shall blossom at thy feet— 


I send thee, lady, with my love: 
For on thy shrine, my offering laid, 
Its rudest faults may worthy prove, 
Linked with thy worship, gentle maid ! 


For loving thee, the impulse grew 

To weave thy noble self with mine, 
In all that passion holds of true, 

Or beautiful, or most divine. 


And endless summers isled in calm 
About our feet shall blush—I said— 
With tropic breadths of vine and palm, 
od’s largess, when we two are wed. 


For thy pure life—whose saintly grace 
Outshines the proudest meed of fame— 
As yon fair moon o’er Wayverne Chase 
Outshines the taper’s dying flame— 
For thy pure life with mine entwined 
Shall sweeten all the coming years— 
Or losing thee my spirit find 


A sorrow too divine for tears. B.A. B. 





GEMS. 





SUPERFICIAL knowledge is like oil upon water ; it 
shines deceitfully, but can easily be skimmed off. 

To be in company with those we love, satisfies us ; 
it does not signify whether we speak to them or not, 
whether we think on them or indifferent things, to be 
near them is all. 


THE VULGARITY or AFFECTATION.—Few subjects 
are more nearly allied than vulgarity and affectation. 
It my Bes said of them truly that “thin partitions do 
their bounds divide.” There cannot be a surer proof 
of an innate meanness of disposition, than to be 
always talking and thinking of being genteel. We 
must have a strong tendency to that which we are 
always trying to avoid ; whenever we pretend, on all 
occasions, a mighty contempt for anything, it is a 
pretty clear sign that we feel ourselves very nearly 
on a level with it. 





GRANTS TO THE British MuszuM.—The House 
of Commons has agreed to a vote of 99,3801. for the 
British Museum, being an increase of nearly 4,000/. 
on the sum required for the same purpose last year. 
This inerease is mainly required for special services, 
including the purchase of Mr, Hay’s collection of 
Egyptian antiquities ; 1,300/. for a bronze head of 
Hypnos, with owl's wings on each side, and other 
bronzes ; 1,000. for researches conducted in Asia 
Minor by Mr. Dennis, principally in the tombs of the 


Lydian kings at Sardis; and 1,000/. to Mr. Holmes 
on account of his services with the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. The latter gentleman has obtained a con 

siderable number of Ethiopic MSS., which have not 
yet been examined, but we understand are not ex 

pected to comprise anything of importance. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








AGEING WINEs.—This may be effected without 
the addition of any foreign substance, by keeping 
| the wine for a few days at a temperature of 100 deg. 
| This causes increased chemical action of the ferments, 
| and speedily ages the wine. 

CEMENT POR FIXING Merats TO GLass or Ear- 

THENWARE.—Mix alum and plaster of Paris (the 

| finest kind of plaster) with water to a liquid state, or 

to a convenient paste. It is an excellent cement for 

many purposes, and resists the action of water for a 
considerable time. 

To Prevent Decay or WinE.—The decompo 
sition of wine may be arrested without the addition 
of any drug or deleterious compound. The plan is 
to heat the wine that is fermenting to about 130 deg. ; 
this causes the destruction of the ferments, which 
fall as a powder to the bottom of the cask, or vessel ; 
after which the fluid becomes clear and palatable. 





AppLe GINGER.—Apple ginger is a very nice pre- 
serve, aud quite worth making as a common substi- 
tute for ginger. To 41b. of apples have 4 lb. of sugar, 
1 quart of water, and 2 oz. of best essence of ginger. 
First pare the fruit, cutting out every particle of 
core ; then shape it to resemble the small kind of pre- 
served ginger. Boil the sugar and water nearly 
twenty-five minutes, until it is a nice syrup, then 
put in the apple; besure and not stirit much. Add 
the essence of ginger. If 20z. be insufficient add 
more. It will take nearly an hour to boil, until it 
becomes yellow and transparent. There will be 
some pieces that will not clear; put them by them- 
selves, as they spoil the look of the rest. It will 
require skimming. American or Ribstone apples are 
the best to use. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has failed in arranging 
a postal arrangement with the United States Govern 
ment. 

Tue Vaccination Act.—At Stonehouse, the ma- 
gistrates, on the application of the registrar of 
births, have issued summonses against seven persons 
| who have not returned medical certificates of the 
successful vaccination of their children. 

LAVENDER Crop.—For the past five years the la 
vender harvest has been below the average of twenty 
years ; hence there has been a proportivnate rise in 
the value of otto of lavender from 40s. to 54s. per 
pound. The present season promised well, but the 
recent drought, especially felt in Surrey light lands, 
seriously affected the lavender, which affords subsis 
tence to thousands at Mitcham. 


Roppinc A Yeuna LADY OF HER TRESSES.—<A 
robbery of a novel kind was committed in Paris re- 
cently. Several persons were occupied in looking at 
a toy-shop in the passage Jouffrey, and amongst them 
a lady and gentleman with their daughter, aged ten 
years. To their surprise and horror, as they moved 
to go away, it was found that an expert thief had cut 
and made off with the magnificent crop of goldew 
hair worn by the young miss. It was half a metre 
long. 

PaRISIAN ELECTRICAL JEWELS.—M. Trouvé has 
made several new and ingenious applications oi 
electro-magnetism in ornamental trinkets, so tha: 
now it is quite common to see at fashionable balls 
in Paris a diminutive butterfly or humming-bird 
perched upon a lady’s head, and fluttering its wings 
as naturally as possible. The owners of these toys 
carry concealed in their chignons a small battery aud 
minute Ruhmkorff coil, the former composed of zine 
excited by a solution of sulphate of mercury, the 
whole inclosed in vulcauite cells, so that the existing 
solution cannot escape to the damage of the owner. 


A QugeR TRADE MaRkK.—A company in France 
manufacturing steel pens have adopted the very sin- 
gular trade marks which represent the crucifixion 
of Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit ; each pen 
is being stamped with these devices. The Freuch 
have some very queer notions about the use of names 
for business purposes. Thus, for example, one estab- 
lishment in Paris is knownas the “Store of the Child 
Jesus,” and a competition concern, not to be outdone, 
has adopted the appropriate title, “Store of the Good 
Devil.” We once remember to have seen a large 
transparency in front of a mountebank’s tent illustra- 
ting the birth of our Saviour. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Reaper.— You are liable at any time. 

Lovuis.—Un homme grand means a tall man; un graad 
Aomme, & great or distinguished man. 

E. M.—Agencies for servants are numerous in London, 
but why not advertise for a situation ? 

Grace Lanety.—To produce the colour you wish, stecp 
tbe material in an infusion of green waluut-peels. 

E. S, J.—We cannot name any individual dealer. There 
are many in Covent-garden and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

Miserrtuvs.—We cannot recommend the cure you men- 
tion; place yourself in the hands of a respectable medical 
man and abide by his advice. 

A Constaxt Reaper.— Used postage stamps are valueless, 
[tis folly to suppose that a large number will afford the 
means of getting a child into a school. 

Tuerrsa.—1l. Sapposing your father to have been natura” 
lized you are an Englishwoman, if not,a German, 2. The 
property passes to his next of kin. 

Fiora.—Notturno means @ vocal or instrumental composi- 
tion, suitable for evening recreation, from its elegance and 
lightness of character. . 

Portry.—“ The Miser,” by M. A. Matthews; “I love thee 
better now,” by T. R.; and “Lines,” by Crowan; are de. 
clined with thanks, as unsuitable to our columus. 

M. A. H.—The only advice we can give, is to endeavour 
to gain more confidence by frequently reading or speaking 
in public, and doing so as slowly and meusuredly as possi- 
ble. 

Ansa.—By divorce & mensa et thoro, is meant a separation 
only ; it does not sever the matrimonial tie, so as to permit 
the parties to contract another marriage. These are now 
called judicial separations. 

E...us.—Antect means those inhabitants of the earth who 
live under the same meridiun, at the same distance from the 
equator; the one towards the north, and the other to the 
suutl 

G. Lxxes.—The time which elapses between the utterance 
of a sound and its return must be more than oue-twelfth of 
a second, to form anecho. The whispering gallery of St. 
Paul's is a well-known example. 

Forsytn.—In a contract, at law, “ month” means a lo- 
nar month, unless there is admissible evideuce of an inten- 
tion in the parties using the word to denote a culendar 
month 

S. N. E.—L. To obtain a gloss upon linen when ironing, 
dissolve a little borax or white wax in hot water, then aud 
it to the starch, in which the article is to be steeped; this 
will produce the appearance you require. 2. Handwriting, 
yood. 

D. W. S.—1L. Procure the volame on “Grammar” in 
**Chambers’s Educational Course,” for which you will re- 
quire no key, it being sufficiently explanatory to anyone 
possessing stadious habits. 2. Handwriting would be good 
with less flourishes. 

G. Tirry.—Narcotics are medicines which stupify and 
iminish the activity of the nervous system. Given in small 
doses, they generally act us stimulants, but ao increased 
dose produces a sedative effect. Under this bead may be 
included alcohol, camphor, ether, the hop, and opium. 

[ratia.—The meaning of the seutence is, the Latin lan- 
suage and the history and literature of the Monarchy, Re- 
public and Empire of ancient Rome. 2. Mathematica is 
defined as “that science which contemplates whatever is 
capable of boing numbered or measured.” 

Rayuonv.—Ell was a Flemish and German measure. The 
English ell contained 45 inches, the Flemish from 27 to 30 
inches.. It wasso named from ulna, the arm, and was tixed 
to this precise length by Henry L, in 1101. The old French 
ell, or aune, was 46°790 inches, 

Cuartotre Brows.—Your handwriting is not bad, but 
requires considerable practice; this, however, does not ne- 
cessitate your retura to school, for, if you ouly ponsess a 
slight amouut of perseverance, you cau accomplish all you 
wish. 

J. Rowins.—FLiion Basilike (* The Portraiture of Wis Sacred 
Mo jesty in his Solitudes and Sulferings”) is a vook of devo- 
tion formerly attributed to Kins Churles L., but now gene- 
rally believed to have been written partially, if not entirely, 
by Bishop Gaaden, and possibly approved by the King. It 
was published in 1648. 

Mortaxo.—Drury Lane Theatre derives its origin from a 
cock-pit, which was converted into a theatre iu the reign 
of James L.; it was rebuilt, and called the Phoenix; 
Charies LL granted an excludve patent to Thomas 
Killigrew, in 1662. The actors were called the King’s ser- 
vauty, aadten of thom, who were called genticmen of th: 





| 


great chamber, had an annual allowance of ten yards of 


scarlet cloth, with a suitable quantity of ‘lace, The theatre 
with sixty adjoining houses, was burnt down in 1672, anda 
new edifice was built in its place by Sir Christopher Wren, 
1674. The interior was rebuilt by a Mr. Adams, and re- 
opened in 1775. The Drory Lane Theatrical Fund was 
originated oy David Garrick in 1777. In 1791, the theatre 
was pulled down, and was rebuilt and opened in 1794. It 
was totally destroyed by fre in 1309, and was rebuilt and 
opened in 1812. 

Q@. Powstt.—1. Had you perused our columns carefully, 
you would have seen the answer to your queries. 2. The 
gentlemen you first name are, we believe, of the highest re- 
spectability. 3. Avoid the latter; he is a well-known quack. 
4. If you really desire to recover your health, place yourself 
under the care of a respectable medical tioner. 

A. ©. R.—To revive black crape, spread it on a table, 
placing on ita weight to keep it steady, and place unier- 
neath a piece of old black silk; with a large camel-hair 
brush dipped in common ink, go over the crape, aud thea 
wipe off the ink with a small piece of old soft sill; it will 
dry immediately, and any stains be removed. 

Kare.—Rests in music, are characters of silence, each of 
which denotes a cessation of the sound, equal in duration to 
the note which it i diately ds, and after which it 
isnamed; thus a semibreve rest is equal in length to a 
semibreve, a minim rest to @ minim, and so on through 
all the different characters of notation, 

H. A. H.—To remove grease from silk: upon a deal 
table lay a piece of woollen cloth or baize, upon which 
place smoothly the part stained, with the right side dowa- 
wards. Having spread a piece of brown paper on the top, 
apply an iron just hot enough to scorch the — about 
five or eight seconis is usually sufficient. Then rub the 
stained part briskly with a piece of soft paper. 

Reaper or THE Reaper.--We cannot advise a teacher of 
music to emigrate to either of the countries named. Jn the 
country districts or backwoods the knowledge of a good 
trade, or plenty of muscle and bone, is the best capital. In 
the great cities it is possible success might ultimately be ob- 
tained, but certainly not without a purse sufficiently well 
filled to enable the musical emigrant to “ bide his time.” 

Aysz Rupirorta.—To prevent the hair from falling off, 
rab the requiring it with onions; the stimulating 
powers of this vegetable are of service in restoring the tone 
of the skin, and assisting the capillary vessels in sending 
forth new hair; the growth of the new hair may be as- 
sisted by the oil of myrtle-berries ; this application is cheap 
aud harmless. 


THE BREEZE AND THE HA’. 


In at the open window the balmy spring breeze blew, 
And o'er the trembling harp striugs a fairy finger drew, 
And as the music rippled I mocked its rise and fall, 

And my song, like its own song, was scarce a song at all. 


Yet heart and harp a cadence in dreary music made ; 
And echoing trille.i together the words but newly said : 
“Oh, love me as I love thee, but more it cannot be, 
While less love will coutent me, if if but win me thee.” 


In at the open window the summer roses steal, 

And from the ivied turret rings out » wedding peal: 

‘The chimes and harp together blend in one rise and fall. 
And my song, like their own song, is scarce a song at ali. 


But a low note of gladness, blythe as 4 woodland bird's, 
Aud marmured song and chiming spring from the whis- 
pered words: 
“Oh, love me as I love thee, for more it cannot be, 
While less love would content me, if it but win Peet 
~e AE 


G. Sterxe.—We should ever have it fixed in our memo- 
ries, that by the character of those whom we choose for our 
friends, our own character is likely to be formed, and will 
certainly be judged of by the world ; we ought therefore to 
be slow and cautious in coutracting intimacy ; but when a 








| virtuous friendship is once established, we must ever con- 





sider it as a sacred engagement. 

OCxn.or.—Butterflies and moths, however pretty, are the 
worst enemies one can have in a garden; a single insect 
of this kind may deposit eggs enough to overrun a tree with 
caterpillars; therefore they should be destroyed. The only 
moth that should be spared is the common black and red 
one ; the grubs of this kind feed exclusively on g dsel 
and are therefore valuable allies of the gardener. 

aay Oe cpl means beautiful writing. In the 16th 
century, Peter Bules wrote the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and 
Decalogue, two short Latin prayers, his owa name, motto, 
day of the month, year of our Lord, and of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. to whom he presented them at (Hampton- 
court Palace) all within the circle of a silver penny, eu- 
chased in a ring and border of gold, and covered with crys- 
tal, so accurately done as to be plainly legible. 

GsorGe.—No persons enlisting as soldiers or sailors can 
be swora in before a magistrate in less than twenty-four 
hours, and then they are at liberty to withdraw upon re- 
turning the enlistment or bounty money, and 21s. costs. En- 
fistment, formerly most arbitrary, is now entirely voluntary. 
ln 1847, the term of enlistment was limited to ten years for 
the iufantry and twelve years for the cavalry, artillery, and 
royal marines. 

Paweta.—A woman who wishes to make herself agrec- 
able, will avoid couceit or affectation, and laughter which is 
pot natural and spontaneous. Her tanguage should be easy 
aud uostadied; her tones must bear the impress of sin- 
cerity, and her eyes kiadle with animation when she speaks. 
‘The urt of pleasing is, in trath, the Nas | perfection of good 
breeding, for the precise object of the latter is to render us 
agreeable to all with whom we associate, to make as at the 
same time esteemed and loved. 

G. Baxer.—The word embargois derived from the Spanish 
embargur, to detain, applied to the restraining of ehips 
from sailing. This power is vested in the crown, but is 
rarely exercised except in extreme cases, and sometimes as 
@ prelude to war. The most memorable instances of em- 
bargo were those for the prevention of corn going out of the 
kingdom in 1766; and for the detention of all Russian, 
Danish, and Swedish ships in the several ports of the kiug- 
dom, owing to the Aried Neutrality, in 1S0L. 

Paut.—The Devil's Bridge in the canton of Uri, so called 
from its frightful situation, was. built on two high rocks, 80 
that it could scarcely be congeived how it was erected, «mt i 
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many fabulous stories were invented to account for it 4¢ 
Schaffhausen an extraordinary bridge was built over thy 
Rhine, which is there 400 feet wide; there was a pier in thy 
rected spon tk "A than of Was ghtoss weigh te 

upon it man 
totter under him, yet wi: heavily laden 
without danger. This brilge w 

Epwarp.—The term equinox implies that when the sup 
in his progress passes through the equator in one of ths 
equinoctial points, the oy | and night are equal all over the 
globe. This occurs twice in the year, about March the 21st, 
the vernal equinox, and September the 22nd, the ap. 
tumnal equinox. The equinoctial points move backwanis 
about 50 seconds yearly, requiring 25,000 years to accom. 
plish a complete revolution. This is the precession 
of the equinoxes, which is said to have b an observed by 
the ancient astronomers. 

M. S. Bamegy.—We cannot tell you the exact cost of a qi- 
voree ; it varies according to the circumstances of the gyit 
and the litigation that may ensue; it may, in fact, be as 
low as 25/., or upon the other band as as 5001. Bats 
pews bee & pauper eo relief from ot court by 
suing in forma par y person must lay a case 
before counsel, and obtain an opinion whether he or she 
has reasonable grounds for appealing to the court for 
relief. The of the counsel must then be laid be- 
fore the Judge Ordinary, and leave be obtained to proceed 
with the suit. 


q onhanns oon een ‘ is dotaed to beg herd making a 
er or alien, a denizen or freeman of any om or 
city, and so becoming, as it were, both a saaines ant 4 ne- 
tive of a king or country that naturally be did not belong 
to.” The first act of was passed in 1473; and 
various similar 
from that time, several of them special acts relating to indi- 
viduals. An act for the naturalization of the Jows passed 
in May, 1753, but was repealed in 1754, on the petition of ali 
the cities in England. Theact for the naturalization of Prince 
Albert passed. in 1849. 


Horacer.—The Fairlop Oak, a celebrated tree with a trunk 
forty-eight feet in circumference, the growth of five cen- 
turies, in.the forest of Hainault, Essex, was blown down in 
February, 1820; its extended branches covered a space of 
more than 300 feet in circumference, and beneath them a 
fair was anoually held on the first Fridayin July. This fair 
originated with a Mr. Day, a pump block maker of 
Wapping, who, having a 1 estate in the vicinity, an- 
nually repaired there with a party of friends to dine on 
beans and bacon; every year added to the number of per- 
sons, and in a short time a fair was begun. 

A Constant Reanen.—To silver glass : on tinfoil flatly dis- 
posed on a flat table, mercury must be poured, and gently 
rubbed with a hare’s foot; it soon unites with the tin, which 
then becomes very bright. A plate of glass is then slid on 
the tin-leaf in such a manner as to take off the redundant 
mercury, which is not rated with the tin; leaden 
weights must then be pl on the glass, and in a sbort 
time the quicksilvered tinfoil adheres so firmly ‘to the glass, 
that the weights may be removed without any danger of its 
falling off. About 2 oz. of mercury is sufficient for covering 
three square feet of glass. 

Exeanor.—To discover and appreciate what is goo, is « 
fdr more dificult task than to detect what is evil ; the two 
states of mind differ, as wisdom differs from cunning ; the 
one sees only evil, the other sees both evil and good. The 
man who would be thought to possess a profound insight 
into human nature, because he can suggest « base motive 

of goodness, draws not only his pre- 

art, but his logic from a narrow head. 

The charity which “ hopeth all things,” is not a surer in- 

dex of moral than of intell greatness; in woman 6s- 

pecially, to see only the dark shades of the picture of human 

nature is odious in the extreme, and is titly represented 

by Spenser's personitication of Slander, .‘* Nothing is all 
dark.” 

D. D.S., forty, steady and sober. Respondent must have 
some money. 

ALDI, twenty-two, short, handsome, has a small fortune. 
Respondent must be fair, and about eighteen or nineteen. 

L. 8. T.,8e n, and hand Respondent mast be 
accomplished, and have an iucomy ; aa orphan or an oaly 
daughter preferred. 

Wittiam, forty-four, has between 10,000/. and 12,000/., 
healthy, and @ good disposition. Respoudent must be about 
thirty-seven. 

Mavp B, W., twenty-seven, tall, fair, blue eyes, curty hair 
domesticated, and fond of busi Respondent must be s 
steady tradesman or mechanic. 

P. Moone, tall, fair, light blae eyes, golden hair, and hes 
@ little money. Respondent wust be above twenty and have 
an income of 300/. 

Commusicxrioss Reckivep: 

Tor-Sai Saker, BN. is responded to by—“ Cordelia, 
twenty-four, a brunette, dark hair and eyes, domesticated, 
and of a cheerful disposition. 

W. W. by—*“ Lizzie A.” 

Onaries Narter by—"“ Maud Elphinstone,’ twenty, tall, 
brown hair; and—* Helena toile,” eighteen, tall, and fair. 

W. M. by—"Jeasie Watton,” twenty, 5{t. Gin. fair, goo! 
looking, very loving, and affectionate, bat has vot avy 
money—“M. ©.,” nineteen, fair, good tempered, medium 
height, and good looking; and—" E. M.,” good looking, fair, 
good tempered, and would make an affectionate wife. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 

- After Use, and Instant Relie/, and @ Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
6 0 K ER & BA 4 E R $ ? Influenza, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat and Lungs 
c rd e 
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" TRUE UNCOLOURED:TEA. * SA PeDE ; 

te This Tea is imported with the leaf not coloured, is highly recommended by Dome eee re 

> svdical and scientific men, and combines purity with fine flavour and lasting which have a most agreeable iaste. 

nls . i 

aethiy Chemists, Stationers, and Confectioners, in all parts of the kingdom. — pat Coasenetion, Coughs, Asthma, and Diseases of the 
by : * From “J C. Mie Stationer, &c., Spr ge Heckmondwike 

Re Cures of consumption, asthma, and other diseases of the chest and 
vA H Oo L L O WwW A Y : Ss Inngs, are regularly occurring. One person in Liversedge, nenned J nee 
r Richardson, who has been an asthmatical man for nearly twent years, 
te 
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To Strcers aNp Pusiic Spzakers Dr. Locock’s Warers are invalu- 
































for able for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
be BEWARE OF CHANGES. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all chemists. 
os EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. gi 
not cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers. Sore throats, DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS 
na influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of For: att Disorders or CHILDREN, from Birth to Twelve Years of A ge 
on the omphinte now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- | No family should be without them, in case of sudden illness at night or-day. 
igns foway's Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near With every Packet is given plain Rules for the Management and Diet of 
indi- to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with | Infants in Sickness and in Heatru. 
non the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known CBILDREN Courtine THEIR TEETH are speedily relieved by these Powders. 
Ne and easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check Sold by all druggists, in Packets, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; or sent 
all unfavourable symptoms, secure coo! and comfort, and rescue the | free by post for 1s. 3d., 3s., or 4s. 10d., by the Proprietor’s Agents 
wane dnvalid from danger. Da Siva & Co., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, E.C. f 
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1% These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their repntation has long been established as tho first in the market. 
vering Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 

the perfection of needlework in the results produced, In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. All the known 
fe operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitchiag ang 
- pos wubroidery, The Machines, therefore, are equally spplicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varicties ef the boudoir or tho drawing-room. 
. Th 
eight 
motive 
1is pre- 
y head 
4 EWION WELsoN & OC 
nan 68- ) ™“ 
human NE 0. 9 
sented 
is all 
.  lHE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HO 
— § + | LBORN, LONDON, W.6. 
must be " 
an only 
12,000/., 
pe about THE LATEST NOVELTY THK LATES'T NOVEL'TY 
rhy hair fo Famtly Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
just be MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- 
and hes cheapest Lock-stitch Machinein the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
nd have -It may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-epring beot. 

Cover, at, - S.¢ This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- ; 
; A very ch Domestic Machine, L titch m makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, i 
one tunebie band 9 te idan -_ 22 0 end is tho only Machino that will mect all the require- 
An excellent Machin « ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

aty, tall se @, on Stand complete... 4 4 0 Price, without Stand sissessssssseesseeerersereeee £13 13 0 
snd fair An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete siessccceccrscrscsesrorreree 15 15 0 
ae in enclosed Nabinet. complet sssosscsserveeee 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufac‘ure.) 
ow talf, ~~ 
fe. a 
nice bd. 
mye *,° Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


“ FOREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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LOCK-STITCH ~»= — 
SEWING MACHINE 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order-—-performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TADLE. QUARTER CASE. 


From £10, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING, MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 





Tite popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine’can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management, easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 
management. : :* 
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ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in | 
oue,day by usivg ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. | 
This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a | 
few hours, removing the very root. 4s.; by post for 
60 stamps.—248, High Holborn. — | 
STAIR CURLING FILUID.—248, High Holborn, | 
London.—A LEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 
ourls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is | 
applied. 8s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross's 
Vouw.er MaGazine, 1d. monthly. 


AIh DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, Lon- | 
don.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY re- 


yuoves superfluous hair from the face and arms with- 
out effect to the skin. 
Advice on toilet matters; fee, 28. 6d. 
“4 LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
t Vestris.)--All Imperfections of the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duced to the face and hands, 5s. 6d% sent for 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London, 

“¥ AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 

. with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 
6o by an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX: ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 

\ REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 

QW ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the bair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemeu’s, from &s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. Gd., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 





| London, 


3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. | 


LLSOPP'’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by. FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 


| CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


Bridge, 8.E. 
IMMEL'S NEW PERFUME, CUPID’s TEARS, 
Win a peietty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
| MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. - Price 5s. Sent 
| by post for 68 stamps. i ae # 
J PROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 
| the Railway Station). Hair Cut and “Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


Pee ue FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hassall's report: “ The French braudies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, aud valuable for 
medicinal purposes.”—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


{NADIZ, OPOKLO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
C CIATION (Limited).—Capital, 150,000 — 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s, 8d. Ciub Sherry, 36s. ; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 











NPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
S ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 

LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes | 
superfluous hair from the face without the | 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Toiter MaGAzine, 1d., monthly; 
dhad of all booksellers ; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


FENHE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S | 

FIVE GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
aew designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, Bond Street, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post paid. 

KROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7 Ib. tins, 5s.; 
A 14 Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21 Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 

VELIX SUL'TANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, Ls. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in cases, 4s. 6d. | 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal Perfumer, 23; 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 
| Ca HOM(EOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as wellas the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is higuly approved 
and strongly recommended by medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and geuveral consumers. 
—J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 





| Champagne, 18s. per gallon ; one dozen, 39s. 


8s. 2d. 
NOLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSYARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. It is the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862 ; their ‘* genuine” 
and “ double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 


| throughout the United Kingdom.—J. andJ. COLMAN, 
| 26, Cannon Street, London. 


CO Gator beFih. Ge celebrated READING 
SAUCE, forFish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by allrespectable Dealers in Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse, All others are spurious imitations, 


j se THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 

1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each ; Gold Gem Rings and Signot ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pius, 5s. 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 





| Earrings, Studs, and every kiud of Jewellery, at a simi- 
| lar reduction. 
| fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 


Country orders, per remittances, care- 


London. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

COGNAC, 14s. per {gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
This 
splendid Braudy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; ono dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 





N R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 

cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 





the Prize Medal, 1862. 


PICTURE FRAMES 


Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. ‘ Moderate charges. 


AND MOULDINGS. 





np FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. Engravings and Coloured Sporting 


Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8. per doz. 


for Exportation. 


Established 1800. 


H. L 


Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the Trade aud 
GEORGE REES, 


57, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 





AMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


}* gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form 


of Eruptive or Skin: Complaints. 


The various diseases arising from Constipation, the 


Liver, or Blood Impurities, Inoculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE 
CURED BY ITS USE. 

Sold by all Chemists and the Maker. In Patent G 
each. 


lass stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 


___H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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§ hgptinge nn = Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel's Specialiié.—The nume- 
rous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, economy, 
and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in Messrs. 
Gabriel’s Pamphlet ou the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application. 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, and 34, L te Hill, Lon- 


———~ Fm ; Liverpool, 134, Dake Street ; Birmingham, 65, New Street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas. 





L7™ ASSOCIATION OF 


bsirman ia London—Sir WAL. DUNBA 


Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 


While affording all the advantages and facilities 


usual with other Offices, this institution 

special aud attractive features peculiar to itself ; a4 
during the twenty-six its operations it hag 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurayg 


throughout the whole of Great Britain aud Ire 


land. : 

The system and regulations have been framed, ay 
from time to time improved, 80 a8 to secure to thy 
policy-holders not only the utmost value for their pay. 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as 

No Respousibility, whether of Partuership or yy. 
tual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that ouly gros 
carelessness can affect the policy. 


A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire ty 


relinquish his policy; or, 
The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office valy 


‘without cancelling the 


policy. 

The eminent usefulness Of the institution is 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all latgr 





entrants will be “secured by Assuring before jt) 
April. 
‘ _ THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary, 
London (Chief Office), 20, - Williain Stregt, 
City; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LiF 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. Jamess 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS 
‘he anoual income exceeds... 1. «. £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely iuvested is 

OVET cco cco cee cee eve cre cee ane 1 ARID 
The New Policies in the last year were 

466, assuring ... seo ses ove ee ove = DTA SO 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

division Wad ... “se oe ove ove ove 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features of 
the society : ; 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years my 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may- be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes, payable 
on the. attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. ; 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. ie 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinqueunial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and tie Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 


ears. 
7 The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and {persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of : 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
HE LAND SECURLTIES COMPANY (Limited) 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBES- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable hall 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at'such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. ‘The aggregs? 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selec 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Vom 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by dobenten 
holders. ‘The holders have, moreover, the security 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, whieh 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort 
age with ready convertibility, will be found 4 pe 
fectly safe and convenient investment. nee 
The Company accept money on deposit in tl? 
smallest or t sums, at interest, in actin 
of investment in the a debentures, they 
undertake the —— special in 
suit exceptional circumstances. , 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securitié 
Company, No. 32, Charing Cross, 8.W 








vestments, 


